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This month a new, independent nation joins 
the world: Ghana, formerly the British 
Colony of the Gold Coast. Ghana will con- ‘ 
cv tinue in the British Commonwealth with a é 
status similar tothat of Canadaor Australia. 4 


TOP Judges enter Legislative Assembly j 
at Accra, capital of Ghana. 


t 

MIDDLE Recently completed Electricity ‘ 
House, headquarters of Ghana's expand- 

ing electrical industry. s 

y t 


BOTTOM Drilling 3,000 feet below the 
ground at Obuasi gold mine in Ghana— s 
reputed to be the richest in the world. 


—Photos courtesy British Information Service ) c 
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LL. THIS DAY and generation in which we live, is 
there really any longer a need for the professional 
missionary ? 

I ask that question because I have discovered even 
in the brief period I have spent in the United States 
that there are many questions in the minds of cer- 
tain people concerning the advisability of continuing 
the church missionary program. 

There are some who feel that the development of 
an indigenous church in many areas, and the na- 
tional spiritual leadership which has emerged are 
an indication that the time has come for missionary 
societies to withdraw. Others seem to wonder 
whether the rising tempo of nationalism in many 
countries does not point to the closing of this era of 
missionary activity. Still others even question 
whether the missionary movement as we now under- 
stand it is really necessary for the ongoing work and 
life and witness of the church overseas. 

Now I think that if we are going to be quite frank, 
at this point we must recognize first of all that 
there are very serious shortcomings in the modern 
missionary movement. We realize, for instance, 
something of the mistaken policies that have gov- 
erned missionary activity in many lands, particu- 
larly in Asia and Africa. Too often we have repro- 
duced the pattern of our Western denominations, 
including a clerical system that is totally unrelated 
to the spiritual and economic needs of the people 
among whom we have gone. When we honestly con- 
sider such instances, we are forced to admit that 
the missionary movement as such is not in any 
sense perfect. 

For many years South America was the forgotten 
continent of missionary activity. In the great Edin- 
burgh missionary convention held in 1910, South 
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America was not even represented. And yet in re- 
trospect I believe quite firmly that it was the over- 
ruling providence of God that caused South America 
to be the forgotten continent. For as a result, South 
American missionary activity has avoided some of 
the serious mistakes which have characterized mis- 
sionary work on other continents. It is not surpris- 
ing.that we have in Brazil the fastest growing church 
of any portion of the world. In South American 
countries we find that missionary societies have been 
able to operate on the basis of lessons learned which 
frankly we are still learning in Asia and Africa. 

It is one thing to have a blueprint for missionary 
work today and to speak of indigenous principles. 
It is another quite different thing to apply that pat- 
tern to a situation which has already existed for 200 
years. 

There have been mistakes. We admit this with 
deep regret. Yet I must say to you at the outset that 
I still believe there is an overwhelming amount of 
evidence from every direction in support of contin- 
uing to send out missionaries who are called of God 
and equipped by the Holy Spirit. 

Let us consider some of the activities which, at 
least as far as the present moment is concerned, only 
missionaries sent out from churches in the West can 
really accomplish. In New Guinea, Nepal, South 
America and elsewhere there are virgin areas of 
pioneer missionary activity which will not be 
reached unless foreign missionaries reach them. 
There are also specialized types of work, such as 
theological training, in lands where the church has 
been established for some time: Africa, India and 
elsewhere. Such training is urgently needed, and for 
the present at least that training can only be given 
in partnership with missionaries from the West. And 








then there are certain technical fields today which 
also demand the presence of the foreign missionary, 
such as radio and literature. And there is the tre- 
mendous problem of deepening the spiritual life of 
the church in lands where there are large numbers 
of nominal Christians. These lands are considered 
mission fields, and yet the greatest problem is not to 
reach the millions who have not yet responded to 
Christ, but the tragedy that there are millions who 
name the Name of Christ, but have little under- 
standing of what it means to be a Christian. In that 
particular ministry I feel that there must be a con- 
tinuing partnership between those whom God has 
raised up in the national church and missionaries 
from overseas. 

Approaching the matter from quite a different 
angle, I think we have a Scriptural pattern for the 
perpetuation of the missionary movement as we 
understand it. In Acts 13 we have that pattern 
clearly described — sending out men and women 
through the call of the Holy Spirit, not only to the 
individual but to the church, and thrusting out those 
people by the church. 


If there is a Scriptural pattern, I see no reason 
why we should depart from it. 

Finally, I must in fairness to my own conscience 
and convictions express what I consider to be the 
severe limitation in the non-professional (or voca- 
tional) missionary’s effectiveness. There are restric- 
tions of time. If you are going out to work in a 
distant land as an employee of the government or a 
corporation, you must remember those words of our 
Lord that we must “render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” 
If you are paid a salary by a foreign government, 
you are expected to give the major portion of your 
time, energy and interest to that particular work— 
and there are usually severe restrictions upon your 
time. 

And then there are restrictions of freedom for the 
non-professional missionary. In one sense I suppose 
I have been both a professional missionary and a 
non-professional, for I was a missionary in India at 
the time World War 1 broke out, and having served 
in the Navy prior to my missionary training, I went 
back into His Majesty’s Forces. The first morning 
that I joined my regiment, just prior to going over- 
seas, the colonel sent for me. He said, “I understand 
you ve been a missionary.” 

I replied, “Yes.” 

“TI want none of that monkey business here.” 
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I think you can probably understand what he 
meant. He was placing very definite limitations 
upon my witness as a Christian. 

And then too, there are restrictions of opportun- 
ity. Many areas still exist, and India is one of them, 
where there are really few opportunities for the non- 
professional missionary. Although in other areas of 
the world there may be a field for the non-profes- 
sional, | do firmly believe that there is an urgent 
continuing need for missionaries. 

But today’s urgent need is for missionaries who 
are called of God and sent out by the Holy Spirit. 
And the problem is not primarily one of pattern, 
but one of personnel. 

The type of missionary needed for this world we 
live in requires more consideration than the actual 
pattern of missionary work. 

The environment in which today’s missionary is 
working is changing. There are obvious dangers in 
speaking on such a subject as this. One danger is 
in generalization. Even in my own sphere of mis- 
sionary responsibility that is illustrated. The major 
portion of our work is in India, a country which has 
had missionaries for 250 years, a country in which 
there is a so-called Christian population of nearly 
five million. We are also beginning a new work in 
a country to the north of India, the little country 
of Nepal, a country which has been closed to the 
gospel for two thousand years. No missionary has 
ever been allowed to enter. Yet three years ago in 
a remarkable way that little land opened up. There 
are just a handful of medical missionaries in that 
country. The Christian church throughout Nepal 
probably totals not more than 40 people. 

Now obviously I must be careful in making gen- 
eral statements about priorities in the work in two 
such different spheres of service as India and Nepal. 
—TI mention this because certain generalizations will 
be necessary, although I realize they will not be 
applicable to other areas in which you may be in- 
terested. 

CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 

There are two particular areas in which changes 
are taking place. First of all there is the political 
environment, that which is external to the actual life 
of the church and of the missionary. 

The first change involves a growing aggressive 
nationalism. We need to be careful at this point, 
for there is a nationalism which is totally right and 
proper, one which should be fostered by every true 
missionary. On the other hand we are all familiar 
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with a more fanatical type of nationalism such as 
has sprung up in Kenya in recent years with the 
Mau Mau uprising. Between those two extremes are 
varying shades of nationalism which are increas- 
ingly manifest today. In Asia eight new nations 
have emerged within the past six years. All this 
creates tremendous change in the environment of 
the missionary’s work. 

I went out as a missionary in 1936, to a station 
in the North of India where we had a British com- 
missioner of police, a British magistrate. As we took 
trips to preach the gospel we could never really lose 
sight of the fact that we were guarded by the paid 
agents of a ruling power. When villagers visited my 
home, much to my own horror and disgust they 
threw themselves on the ground and touched my 
feet. 

This was only 20 years ago. 

Now all that has changed. We no longer go to 
India as those who are identified with the ruling 
power. Instead we now go at the invitation of the 
Indian Government, and with their permission. The 
whole environment in which we live and work has 
totally changed, and may I add that it has changed 
for the better, for that colonialism with which we 
are all familiar was really a hindrance to the preach- 
ing of the gospel. 

There is also the contemporary problem of athe- 
istic communism. We are familiar with the pattern 
of events in China. We know something of the his- 
tory of the church and of the missionary movement 
in that land. We now know something of the spread 
of communism throughout Asia: North Korea, Viet 
Nam; its impact in Malaya, Burma, and more re- 
cently, Tibet and Afganistan; making itself evident 
in India. Here is a new factor in the last ten years, 
certainly an important one in the changing environ- 
ment of our missionary work. 

There is also, on a world-wide scale, a resurgence 
of ancient faiths. This may be a surprise to some 
of you, for there is a sense in which we are seeing 
in certain areas of India a breaking down of the 
caste system, of Purdah, and of some of those exter- 
nal customs connected with the religion of that land, 
And yet at the same time most if not all the great 
ancient religions are making determined efforts to 
recapture Asia. Last summer in Rangoon, a Bud- 
dhist Congress that had lasted for 2 years ended, the 
aim of which was to recapture Asia for Buddhism. 
Recently just outside Benares 50 thousand Hindus 
were received into the Buddhist faith. This is the 
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2,500th year of Buddha’s enlightenment. 

The Hindu picture is similar. Hinduism is being 
re-interpreted in terms of modern thought by Hindu 
leaders. The philosophical Hinduism they seek to 
present is quite different from the Hinduism which 
those of us who have been missionaries in India 
know in the villages. 

The same is true of Islam. We are all aware of 
the present ferment in the Arab world. We know 
of the pressure which Islamic republics are placing 
on Christian missionaries in Egypt and in Pakistan, 
seeking to introduce the compulsory teaching of the 
Koran in every institution. These are all evidences 
of this changing religious environment; and I might 
add merely in passing that there is always the pres- 
sure of an intolerant Roman Catholicism, something 
of which missionaries in South America are par- 
ticularly aware. 

So we are not alone in the field of seeking the 
souls of men and women. There are many others. 
But I suggest they merely emphasize the hostile 
environment in which our missionary work is under- 
taken. They lead us, I hope, to a deeper under- 
standing of the fact that missionary work is nothing 
less than spiritual warfare, and we need to be aware 
of our true enemy. But there are also changes in the 
ecclesiastical environment. The first change is the 
emergence of the church. Even as recently as twenty 
years ago, we thought of missionary work as cen- 
tered in the mission station. The church in those 
days in many areas was still the responsibility of 
the missionary. In recent years there has been a 
shift in emphasis from the mission to the church, 
and rightly so. But again, that is a factor which 
affects the life of the missionary and his relation- 
ships at every point. 

There is a sense, I believe, in which that tremen- 
dous spiritual truth which we so often apply to our 
own lives needs to be applied to the life of a mis- 
sionary society: “Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit.” While I have already 
stated that there is a need for the continuance of 
missionaries, | would say with conviction that there 
is a need for missionary societies, as they have 
existed and operated on the field, to die, in order 
that the church might come to life. 

It may be of interest to you to know that in my 
own society, of the last twenty missionaries who 
have been sent to the field, only six have gone to 
so-called mission stations of the society. All the 
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others have gone into the service of the church, in 
Bible school work, and at other points where they 
are able to make a vital contribution to the life of 
the church. 

In connection with this change, may I observe 
that unless the missionary recruit is rightly related 
to his church at home, he will not be rightly related 
to the church on the mission field. And many of the 
problems which we are facing, particularly in the 
work of interdenominational faith mission boards, 
arise just at this point. Young men and women who 
are truly dedicated and love the Lord have no con- 
ception of the nature and function of the church. 
They have never been correctly related to the church 
in their own countries, and when they project them- 
selves on to the field, there is a tremendous problem, 
and tensions are raised on all sides. So I would urge 
that further consideration be given to the whole 
question of the relationship of the outgoing mission- 
ary recruit to the life and discipline of the church 
at home. 

Arising out of the emergence of the church, there 
is also the growth of indigenous leadership. This is 
a new factor for many of us.- Leadership of the 
work in many missionary areas is now rightly in 
national hands. As a result, there is the call to a 
new relationship on the part of the missionary. Are 
we prepared to go and serve instead of lead? 

Five years ago one of our British doctors was in 
charge of a large hospital. She was well qualified, 
with probably 20 years’ experience. Unexpectedly 
she was recalled home because of her mother’s se- 
vere illness. And in her place it was possible to pro- 
mote one of our Indian doctors, one who had grown 
up in the fellowship of the mission and of the 
church, a young woman who showed spiritual as 
well as professional qualifications necessary for the 
position of leadership. With great trepidation in 
many quarters, the whole responsibility of that large 
work was placed on her shoulders. She has carried 
it for four years. The missionary who came home 
with all her experience and with her high qualifica- 
tions is now returning. What is to happen? Is she 
to go back and be in charge of the hospital again, 
and will the Indian doctor be demoted or trans- 
ferred? No. The British doctor will go back to be 
under the Indian doctor. And that is the pattern 


that we must work out. 

The only other factor that I would mention in 
connection with this whole subject of changing en- 
vironment is the note of urgency. This note needs 
to be sounded in the whole context of which we are 
speaking: “I must work the works of him that sent 
me while it is day.” 

We haven’t very long to make the adjustments 
that are so desperately needed in certain of these 
fields. And I would like to ask, are we really mak- 
ing these adjustments? Or are we perpetuating a 
piece of machinery which is totally irrelevant to the 
day and situation in which we are living? 

I am forced to admit that there are certain areas 
of missionary activity where these adjustments are 
not being made, where missionary work is being 
carried on as if there had been no changes in the 
missionary environment during the past ten years. 

There are certain priorities which must be deter- 
mined in the light of that changing environment. 
I group them in three heads: the maintenance of 
evangelism; the strengthening of the church; and 
the training of national leadership. 

RESULTING PRIORITIES 

There are certain areas of today’s world where 
it is incumbent upon the missionary to spearhead 
evangelistic work, although such areas are rapidly 
diminishing. And in the greater part of the world 
the burden of evangelistic work must increasingly 
fall upon the shoulders of our national brethren. 

It has been a matter of considerable embarrass- 
ment to those in India who have conducted negotia- 
tions with the government for the entrance of mis- 
sionaries to be told again and again, ““Why do you 
need evangelistic missionaries? You have 4 million 
Indian Christians. Can’t they do the job?” 

That’s a hard question to answer. So we must 
recognize that evangelism in most missionary areas 
must increasingly be done mainly through national 
personnel. 

Evangelism will also be accomplished in many 
cases through new media. There isn’t time to pause 
at this point, but quite obviously radio and literature 
are media by which the gospel is being preached in 
these days. You have heard something of the five 
radio stations in South America and other radio 

(Continued on page 15, column 1) 
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Es | WERE TO DRAW a picture symbolizing the most 
dangerous traitor to human freedom, I would not 
draw a communist spy. | would draw a grotesque 
figure with only a large stomach and a pair of pro- 
truding hands, a man without a head and without 
a heart. 

The most dangerous foe of freedom today is the 
creature with only a stomach and hands. I would 
not picture this monster in the back alleys of con- 
spiracy. I would put him in the setting of a cham- 
ber of commerce, a university, or perhaps a pew of 
a respectable church. 

He is not a communist, though his spirit is a near 
kin to the communist spirit—both are dedicated to 
the reduction of the human person to the dimension 
of things. He wants to mold man in his own image, 
the image of a figure without a heart and head. He 
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Kyranny 


of Things 


By LEWIS B. SMEDES 


would not blast off a man’s head with a hand gre- 
nade or cut out his heart with a bayonet. His weap- 
on is things. He wants to shrink man to the dimen- 
sion of things; and he uses things to do the job. 
When things have relieved man of his head and 
heart, man is a slave. 

The stomach is the symbol of the consumption of 
things. The hands are the symbol of the making of 
things. The enemy is trying to mold men into the 
makers and consumers of things, the manufacturers 
and the users of things, the sellers and buyers and 
owners of things. 

The head is the symbol of thought; the discern- 
ment between the truth and the lie, the right and 
the wrong, the good and the bad. The heart is the 
symbol of belief: belief in God, belief in Truth, be- 
lief in the institution of God on earth, belief in the 
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big dimension of man. 

When the head and the heart are full grown, man 
is too big to fit into the pattern of things. He is 
what he was meant to be, the master of things. 
Things are his servant; things are not his lord. 
There is a line of demarcation between him and the 
things he makes and uses. But when the growth of 
head and heart are stunted, he shrinks to the dimen- 
sion of things and becomes their slave. 

The enemy who threatens freedom seems to offer 
a pleasant promise of freedom through things. The 
more things a man has the more freedom he has. 
The man with automobiles and airplanes has free- 
dom of movement. The man with a 21-inch color 
TV set has freedom from boredom. The man with 
many gadgets has freedom from drudgery. The man 
with a mortgage-free house has freedom from anxi- 
ety. The man with a large bank account has free- 
dom of activity. Who can deny that things do offer 
a neat package of freedoms 

But what of the man, the man who has become so 
dependent on things for his freedom that he has be- 
come their slave? What of the man whose very life 
is measured by the number of things he has? What 
of the man whose life is “so full of a number of 
things” that there is no room for what Jesus says is 
“more than” the body and the stomach? 

* * * 





The thoughtful European listener to America’s 
propaganda may well suppose that America’s great- 
ness lies in her success at making and consuming 
an abundance of things. He is told, after all, that 
America is better than Russia because her people 
have more bath-tubs, more cars, more paid vaca- 
tions and more nylon hosiery than any other land. 
And a thoughtful American may well wonder 
whether it is the thing —the production and con- 
sumption of the thing—that has made America suc- 
cessful and whether the thing is turning on her 
people and making them slaves. 

I suspect that the average American believes that 
a great land is a land with a high standard of living 
for most people. He thinks a good life is a life filled 
with things. He thinks a successful man is the man 
of distinction with a new car in the garage and a 
cottage at the beach. A wise man is the man who 
knows how to be nice to the right people, the people 
who pay off in things. Truth is information that 
helps him manipulate things and men (whom he 
slowly learns to view as things) to his own advan- 
tage. A good religion is the religion that gives him 
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a comfortable feeling and offers a spiritual veneer 
to his real life of things. And a good education is 
the education that teaches his son to earn $10 thou- 
sand a year. 

Thus he gauges, measures and judges life by the 
possession of things. He may pay lip service to the 
head and the heart, but he is unwittingly being 
molded in the image of the creature with only a 
stomach and two hands. What is frightening about 
all this is that the schools are becoming collaborators 
in this betrayal of the head and the heart. 

When education becomes a passport to a rich live- 
lihood and schools become the handmaidens of the 
man with only a stomach and hands, trouble is brew- 
ing. It is, naturally, not a bad thing that college 
graduates build good bridges: it is a good thing. It 
is not a bad thing that those who go to school are 
able to earn a “good living” when they are finished: 
this too is a good thing. It is not a bad thing that 
students learn to slap backs, heal bodies, and make 
gadgets with their hands. Nor is it a bad thing that 
college graduates are prosperous consumers. 

But it is disastrous when students are not led into 
the life that is more than things made with the hands 
and consumed with the stomach. It is disastrous, 
for when life is only the making and consuming of 
things the true dimension of man is lost and with 
it goes man’s freedom. 

Two things happen to education as by-products 
when it becomes a machine that produces creatures 
with only stomachs and hands. First, there is a low 
bow to conformity. When things are the measure of 
a man’s life, the plumbline of Truth is neglected. 
The only other standard that remains is the standard 
of the crowd. Therefore, if the student is to be suc- 
cessful, he must be adjusted to the majority. 

The odd man is out. 

The Calvins and the Luthers, the non-conformists, 
are poorly adjusted personalities. Many a modern 
school would blush to graduate such misfits. As 
things tyrannize life, the opinion-formers of the 
crowd (or of the pace-setters of the crowd) are the 
Gestapo. 

Another by-product of thing-dominated education 
is—ironically—a sentimental concentration on per- 
sonality. If a student is to be a success, rule number 
one is that he be a nice fellow, everybody’s friend, 
the man of whom all men speak well. Personality is 
the premium: not character or truth or excellence 
of performance, but the glad hand, the social grace, 
the winsome smile. The man with only a stomach 
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and hands may be an “awfully nice chap.” He will 
also be a slave. 
* * * 

Since things are the weapon of the enemy of free- 
dom, and since the object is to mold men in the 
image of the man with only stomach and hands, our 
strategy must be to concentrate on the head and the 
heart. It is the special calling of Christian educa- 
tion to develop whole human beings, the creatures 
a little lower than the angels, endowed with power 
and glory, intended by the Creator to be the masters 
and not the servants of things. Christian education 
must concentrate on the head and the heart as well 
as on the stomach and hands, and thus produce 
whole men, too big to be slaves of things. 

It is, as Jesus said, Truth that makes us free. 
Truth is believed with the heart and understood 
with the head. Truth is the liberator. 

But Truth is hard to come by. Truth was so hard 
for us to come by that God had to stoop to earth to 
bring it. Truth is so hard to believe that it takes 
an act of the Spirit of God in our hearts to make it 
acceptable. Non-redemptive truth comes hard too. 
It is no kindness to a parent to let him suppose that 
proximity to books and classrooms will mechanically 
inform his son or daughter with truth. It is no kind- 
ness to a student to let him presume that a diploma 
is the hallmark of truth. 

Truth that makes men free is long in its getting. 
And before it sets men free it must become their 
master. The enemy gives slavery with a promise of 
freedom. Truth gives freedom with a demand for 
subservience. 

This means that young children must begin with 
the mastery of the tools of learning: grammar, num- 
bers, spelling — reading, writing and arithmetic. 
They must be subjected to the freedom-giving servi- 
tude of the discipline of learning.. And then they 
are equipped only to begin their exploration into 
truth. They must go on to master the great wonders 
of God’s world through natural sciences. They must 
go on to learn the triumphs and failures of genera- 
tions past through the mastery of history. They 
must learn something of the best that has been 
thought and written in the past through the mastery 
of language. 

Thus the head grows, and the man becomes a dis- 
cerning critic of himself, of his age, of things. He 
looks at the present from the perspective of the ages. 
He is head as well as stomach and hands. And in 
that measure, he is free from things. 
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Coordinate with the development of the head must 
come what I take license to call the expansion of 
the heart. In the miracle of salvation, man’s heart 
is opened to God. But even the Christian heart can 
remain small. Christian education must lead a stu- 
dent to commit himself in his heart to a life that is 
‘more than” things. It must lead him to believe in, 
to live in the true dimension of the life of the per- 
son. It must lead him into dedication to a life that 
is bigger than the building of bridges, the healing 
of bodies, and the enjoyment of things. He must 
be led into freedom from things and freedom for 
service. Not only must he come to know something 
of his true dimension, but he must be led to a com- 
mitment to growth into that larger format. That is, 
he must be heart and head as well as stomach and 
hands. And in that measure, he will hardly become 
the slave of things. 

Christian education is pre-eminently qualified to 
make young people understand that they are free 
only under the watchful eye of the only true Free 
Person, God the Almighty. Christian education can 
make young people understand that they have minds 
which must be open and obedient to truth under the 
Truth, the Word of God. Christian education can 
make young people critics of themselves and their 
society under the Great Critic, the Judge of the liv- 
ing and the dead. Christian -education can lead 
young people into the life that is more than things, 
the life of freedom, the life of the whole man—heart, 
head, stomach and hands. 


When our most important freedom is lost, I do not 
believe that it will be lost to a political power. It 
will be lost as we fall to the subtle tyranny of things 
and allow ourselves to be molded into the image of 
the men with only stomach and hands. It will be 
lost when we have traded our minds and hearts for 
an abundance of things. 


When our greater heritage of freedom is lost, God 
will say: “Slaves, this night are thy heads and 
hearts required of thee. You have not learned that 
a man is a head and a heart as well as a stomach 
and hands. You have forgotten that a man’s life is 
more than things. So it is with him who lays up 
things for himself, but has no freedom in God.” END 

Reprinted by permission from THE REFORMED JOURNAL 





More Peopte enter Ohio mental hospitals each 
year than enter Ohio colleges—Saturday Even- 
ing Post 





a scientist’s approach to 


JESUS 


CHRIS T 


by Gordon Van Wylen 


Donan THE DAYS of ardent conflict between 
science and Christianity appear to have passed, the 
aftermath of this conflict persists, and many students 
of science doubt that they can be serious Christians. 
The purpose of this article is to consider some of 
the specific attitudes which give rise to this doubt, 
to offer suggestions for satisfactory answers, and to 
point out some attitudes of a man of science which 
are to his advantage in considering the Christian 
faith. 

It is essential at the outset for us to define the 
term Christian. In this article we use the term Chris- 
tian in the historical Biblical sense of the word. A 
very adequate definition is given by H. A. Evan 
Hopkins, “A Christian is one who has been intel- 
lectually convinced that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God and that He died for the sons of men on the 
cross, and therefore for him personally. He is mor- 
ally convicted of his own need for such a Savior as 
this Jesus, who alone can deal with the problem of 
his sin. Finally he has been spiritually converted 
from a life of self-will and rebellion against God to 


a life lived in allegiance to the One who died for 
him. Christ ‘died for all, that they which live should 
no longer live unto themselves, but unto Him who 
for their sakes died and rose again.’” (Henceforth, 
Inter-Varsity Press.) 

Let us consider first of all some attitudes of the 
scientific approach which may make it difficult for 
a student of science to give fair consideration to 
Christianity. The first concerns today’s rapid devel- 
opments in science, and the prevalent attitude that 
unless something is very recent, it has probably been 
outmoded. 

Most textbooks in science are well out of date ten 
years after publication, and many areas of science 
have been explored only since World War u. In 
contrast to this Christianity presents a book, the 
Bible, which has been known in its present form for 
many centuries. And many creeds of the Christian 
Church, such as the Apostles’ Creed, date from the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 

This matter was impressed upon me recently in 


(Continued on page 18, column 2) 
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a scientist’s encounter with 


J ES US 


CH RIS T 


by J.F.A. Williams 


A; A RESEARCH chemist [at Southampton Univer- 
sity, England], I am quite used to finding myself in 
a situation bristling with apparently insurmountable 
difficulties. 

At such moments I find some consolation in the 
thought that it is only the unsolved problems in sci- 
ence that justify the employment of workers such as 
myself. The purpose of this article is to recall how 
I found myself last year in a similarly difficult situa- 
tion which, however, affected me as a person rather 
than as a scientist. 

Whereas most research investigations yield to a 
mixture of enlightened intuition and hard work, I 
found that the problems of life were not to be set- 
tled so easily. For some years I had been trying, 
without any conspicuous success, to attain an un- 
selfish and contented personal life, based on prin- 
ciples of Christian teaching assimilated from many 
years of church going. One day I took a friend into 
my confidence, knowing that he was a keen Chris- 
tian; I was surprised to discover that he too had 
once been troubled by the same problem. The result 
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was that I found myself being persuaded to attend 
certain of the Inter-Varsity meetings. 

Here I listened to the Bible presented in a new 
and refreshing manner, but much as I| appreciated 
joining in with these new Christian friends, I found 
myself unable to go all the way with them. For in- 
stance, I was puzzled by their enthusiasm for re- 
ligion and apparent rejection of the things which I 
held dear — indeed, considered necessary to make 
life worth-while. 

I found these Christians rather dogmatic. They 
expected others to change their whole way of life on 
the assumption that certain arbitrary statements in 
the New Testament documents were literally and 
uncompromisingly true, despite the occurrence of 
what appeared to be inconsistencies in the narra- 
tives. Then again | failed to see how any thinking 
person could regard the “fables” of Genesis as liter- 
ally true in the face of real and convincing scien- 
tific evidence pointing to the gradual evolution of 
the world as we know it. 

These Christians believed that the stories of the 
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Old Testament were inspired by God, stories so triv- 
ial and often of such immorality and _ blood-thirsti- 
ness as to be, as far as I could see, unworthy of the 
God who had constructed this universe so carefully 
as symbol of His power and His love. Such beliefs 
seemed incompatible with the character of the 
Father revealed by Jesus Christ in a life filled with 
grace and truth according to the principle of His 
incomparable philosophy. 

Nevertheless, I began to realize that these Chris- 
tians had managed to acquire the selfless and un- 
troubled outlook that I myself had been seeking, 
and so I continued to attend their gatherings despite 
the differences of opinion between us. I was aware 
that my conscience was not to be appeased so easily, 
but I could not help admiring the natural way in 
which they regarded the things of God, and the ease 
with which they seemed to do the right thing. 

Furthermore, I noticed that the ranks of Chris- 
tians contained men of considerable academic abil- 
ity, and I wondered how they dealt with the diffi- 
culties which confronted me. Solution of my moral 
problems could be obtained, so the New Testament 
said, by trusting my life to Christ and making Him 
Lord of my life. Nevertheless this seemed rather a 
desperate measure, and despite the assurances of my 
new friends, I doubted whether it really was im- 
perative. 

If the New Testament writers were inspired by 
God, then it did undoubtedly present the bare truth, 
but the documents had been put together many years 
after the Crucifixion and this could account for con- 
siderable deviations from the sayings and instruc- 
tions of Jesus. 

However, reading John’s Gospel had brought 
home to me the startling claim that Jesus was God 
visiting the world which He had created, on a unique 
mission to rescue His creatures who had become sep- 
arated from Him. If this were true, then the imme- 
diate implication was that He would consider it 
obviously important to insure that the purpose of 
His mission should be accurately recorded for pos- 
terity, that is, that the New Testament writers should 
be given divine aid. In fact, John records Jesus as 
saying, “The Holy Spirit whom the Father will send 
in My name, He shall teach you all things, and bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 
said unto you.” 

My previous tacit assumption that Jesus was the 
Son of God was clearly of major importance now. 
If it was true, then the words of Jesus in the New 
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Testament had an authority which could not be dis- 
missed lightly. 

As I studied the New Testament, I came to the 
conclusion that its facts concerning the life of Christ 
were not verifiable in any strict sense. For instance, 
acceptance of the Virgin Birth and the miracles 
clearly depended on the credulence of the individual 
or on the evidence of the trustworthiness of Christ, 
owing to the fact that they were not suitable for de- 
tailed analytical investigation. It was true that | 
could personally verify certain statements made — 
for instance, that the philosophy of Jesus was incom- 
parable, that a life such as His was indeed foretold 
in the Old Testament, that even His enemies ac- 
cepted His unique behavior (as is borne out by the 
significant absence of contradictory Jewish litera- 
ture). But I felt that on account of my intellectual 
difficulties, | should have to be driven to an inescap- 
able conclusion that the claims of Jesus did repre- 
sent the actual truth, before I could find myself 
undergoing any acts of faith. 

It was clear, however, that the validity of these 
claims rested on the truth of the passages describing 
the resurrection, and so | began to consider the 
accounts of this carefully to see if the accepted im- 
plications of the events of that Sunday morning 
were, in fact, reasonable. Examinations of this type 
were not new to me: the whole method of science is 
concerned with the investigation of invisible reali- 
ties. For example, our knowledge of atomic struc- 
ture was originally deduced from two general laws 
of nature, and later confirmed by observing other 
effects that had been predicted on the assumption 
that the theory was true. Even now, no one has ever 
actually seen an atom. 


So I studied the circumstantial evidence for the 
resurrection: the effect on the disciples and on their 
enemies; the circumstances of the various appear- 
ances of the risen Christ and the type of witnesses 
concerned; the evidence for the death of Jesus; and, 
especially, the order of events (in science the attain- 
ment of evidence previously predicted from theory 
is considered very significant). I had not realized 
before that a charge on which Jesus was actually 
indicted was concerned with a prophecy by Him of 
His resurrection. 

As I pondered details such as these I found my- 
self slowly coming to the conclusion that the claims 
of the witnesses did ring true, the method being 
analogous to that of a wheel-tapper on the railway, 
sufficient if not exhaustive. In the scientific world 
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nobody is considered unreasonable for tentatively 
accepting a new concept which seems to fit in with 
the known facts, even when these are few. If it does 
happen to be true then it will authenticate itself as 
time goes by and further confirmatory evidence is 
forthcoming. The evidence for the resurrection is 
both considerable and detailed and we have Christ’s 
own assurance that the facts are capable of with- 
standing scrutiny. 

Having reached the stage of being sure that the 
resurrection was a fact and that Jesus was God, I 
found His sayings in the New Testament taking on 
a new authority in both showing me the necessity 
of personal faith and also reassuring me about the 
possible consequence of this. 

“Without faith,” says the writer of Hebrews, “it 
is impossible to please God: for he that cometh to 
God must believe that He is, and that He is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek Him.” Instinc- 
tively I realized that the scientific method could not 
help me here. It had cleared away my doubts about 
the person of Christ, but it was limited to giving 
only scientific answers and was, therefore, not de- 
signed to deal with spiritual problems. 

For instance, some people believe that the calm- 
ness of the English Channel at the time of the Dun- 
kirk evacuation was an intervening act of God. If, 
however, one posed the question, “Was it a mir- 
acle?” to the relevant scientific observer (who would 
be a meteorologist), he could not give an answer, 
but could only describe the event in terms of the 
prevailing isobaric conditions. Similarly, a historian 
could only record that the position of our troops co- 
incided with ideal weather conditions. On the other 
hand, a Christian, who had prayed believingly for 
divine intervention during the National Day of 
Prayer, held the previous week, would be in a posi- 
tion to offer a direct answer. 

In the same way I realized that the scientific meth- 
od could not be used to study the authenticity of 
conversion. Having heard the testimony of Chris- 
tians who had been converted, I had wondered if 
this experience was merely the result of auto-sugges- 
tion, but | now saw that the relevant scientist, in 
this case a psychologist, could describe psychological 
changes which may occur during conversion but 
would be unable to find out whether it was an act 
of God or not. In fact, the only person capable of 
giving one the necessary assurance about the authen- 
ticity of conversion was Christ Himself. 

The New Testament promises in this respect were 
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very clear: “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” Faced with such reassuring statements 
by the living Son of God, I was able to make the 
difficult decision to put my life in His hands. Pos- 
sibly I was only enabled to do this by virtue of a 
new-found confidence in the trustworthiness of Jesus 
Christ which I had gained from reading the Gospels 
and from noticing the obvious satisfaction which He 
gave to those around me who had already trusted 
their lives to Him. 


I suppose that it was at this point that I was actu- 
ally converted, because as I trusted Christ I accepted 
God’s promise that Jesus Christ had made amends 
for my sins. However, I was quite unaware of any 
noticeable difference at the time, and as a conse- 
quence was very surprised some six weeks later, on 
looking back, that, quite unconsciously, I had 
changed markedly in several ways. 

The implications of this very comforting revela- 
tion came crowding into my mind; here was the 
assurance that I had been seeking about the prom- 
ised help of Christ, about the reality of His power 
and living presence, and confirmation of the fact 
that I was now a member of God’s chosen family. 
My faith was cemented by seeing continual answers 
to my prayers, and any reservations that I had about 
the essential truth of the New Testament disap- 
peared. 

In relating how my skepticism concerning the 
faith of evangelical Christians was overcome, I hope 
that I have made one point quite clear: my difficul- 
ties began to disappear only as I mixed with Chris- 
tians, attended their meetings, prayerfully studied 
my Bible and sought to find out the essential truth 
at all costs. The keynote was on action, and on the 
fact that I did not remain in a state of static in- 
tellectual contemplation. 


This approach cannot fail because Christ guaran- 
tees it in many places: “He that followeth Me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life’; “My teaching is not Mine, but His that sent 
Me; if any man desires to do His will, he shall know 
whether the teaching is from God, or whether I am 
speaking on My own authority.” END 


PracticaAL CurisTIANITy, London 





Tue Man who shakes and stirs minds, and sets 
the world thinking, is the believer who is con- 
tinually improving and going forward.—J. C. Ryle. 





a scientist’s faith 


{Howarp A. KELLY is a name familiar to medical men as 
America’s foremost authority in the field of obstetrics and 
gynecology. A professor at Johns Hopkins, Dr. Kelly wrote 
standard texts in this field of medicine.—Of especial interest 
to His readers, the original impetus to bring 1vcF down to 
the United States from Canada came in the ‘thirties from 
Dr. Kelly. C. Stacey Woods’ exploratory trip resulted in the 
establishment of Inter-Varsity, and Dr. Kelly remained one 
of the most faithful supporters until his death.—Ed.] 


I HAVE, within the past twenty years of my life, 
come out of uncertainty and doubt into a faith 
which is an absolute dominating conviction of the 
truth, and about which I have not a shadow of 
doubt. I have been intimately associated with emi- 
nent scientific workers; have heard them discuss 
the profoundest questions; have engaged in scientific 
work, and so know the value of such opinions. 

I was once profoundly disturbed in the traditional 
faith in which I have been brought up—that of a 
Protestant Episcopalian — by inroads which were 
made upon the book of Genesis by the higher critics. 
I could not then gainsay them, not knowing Hebrew 
nor archaeology well, and to me, as to many, to pull 
out one great prop was to make the whole founda- 
tion uncertain. 

So I floundered on for some years trying, as some 
of my higher critical friends are trying today, to 
continue to use the Bible as the Word of God and 
at the same time holding it of composite authorship, 
a curious and disastrous piece of mental gymnastics 
—a bridge over the chasm separating an older 
Bible-loving generation from a newer Bible-eman- 
cipated race. I saw in the book a great light and 
glow of heat, yet shivered out in the cold. 

One day it occurred to me to see what the book 
had to say about itself. As a short, but perhaps not 
the best method, I took a concordance and looked 
up “Word,” and I found that the Bible claimed 
from one end to the other to be the authoritative 
Word of God to man. I then tried the natural plan 
of taking it as my textbook of religion, as I would 
use a textbook in any science, testing it by submit- 
ting to its conditions. I found that Christ Himself 
invites men (John 7:17) to do this. 

I now believe the Bible to be the inspired Word 
of God, inspired in a sense utterly different from 
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that of any merely human book . . . I believe the 
Bible to be God’s Word, because, as I use it day 
by day as spiritual food, I discover in my own life 
as well as in the lives of those who likewise use it, 
a transformation correcting evil tendencies, purify- 
ing affections, giving pure desires, and teaching that 
concerning the righteousness of God which those 
who do not so use it can know nothing of. It is as 
really food for the spirit as bread is for the body. 

Perhaps one of my strongest reasons for believing 
the Bible is that it reveals to me, as no other book 
in the world could do, that which appeals to me as 
a physician: a diagnosis of my spiritual condition. 
It shows me clearly what I am by nature—one lost 
in sin and alienated from the life that is in God. I 
find in it a consistent and wonderful revelation, from 
Genesis to Revelation, of the character of God, a 
God far removed from my natural imaginings. 

It also reveals a tenderness and nearness of God 
in Christ which satisfies the heart’s longings, and 
shows me that the infinite God, Creator of the world, 
took our very nature upon Him that He might in 
infinite love be one with His people to redeem them. 
I believe in it because it reveals a religion adapted 
to all classes and races, and it is intellectual suicide 
knowing it not to believe it. 


What it means to me is as intimate and difficult 
a question to answer as to be required to give rea- 
sons for love of father and mother, wife and chil- 
dren. But this reasonable faith gives me a different 
relation to family and friends; greater tenderness to 
these and deeper interest in all men. It takes away 
the fear of death and creates a bond with those gone 
before. It shows me God as a Father who perfectly 
understands, who can give control of appetites and 
affections, and rouse one to fight with self instead 
of being self-contented. 

And if faith so reveals God to me, I go without 
question wherever He may lead me. | can put His 
assertions and commands above every seeming prob- 
ability in life, dismissing cherished convictions and 
looking upon the wisdom and ratiocinations of men 
as folly opposed to Him. I place no limits to faith 
when once vested in God, the sum of all wisdom and 
knowledge, and can trust Him though I should have 
to stand alone before the world. END 
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1", ee PEOPLE LEARN that | am teaching in an isolated Alaskan 
y= Ai tual ala MOM LATS ae LOTS ro laa ODE “But what do you do 
about loneliness in Alaska?” 

| must confess that loneliness in Alaska is very little Aral 
from loneliness in Detroit or Manhattan, but the acuteness seems to 
demand an answer in Alaska. 

There were periods of loneliness while | was still at home, but. in 
the past four years the problem has been intensified a great deal. 
Isolation forces a person to think through various problems which 
may or may not have been major in previous thinking. And this 


has certainly been true of my loneliness in Alaska. 


Before I left on my first assignment in Alaska, I 
remember that a friend pointed out Psalm 119:63. 
As I read that verse I was delighted to see the Lord’s 
promise to be a companion to “them that fear [me], 
and to them that keep [my] precepts.” I decided 
to take the promise at face value, but it has taken 
a long time to realize that the promise is contingent 
upon “fearing the Lord” and “keeping His pre- 
cepts.” Gradually the implication has dawned upon 
me that I determine the extent of His companion- 
ship. By his very nature, God remains constant. 

As I have thought about many dear friends whom 
the Lord has given me, I realize that in our rela- 
tionships there are many aspects of companionship 
which I seek. I delight in their fellowship, but they 
must not take the place of the “Companion” spoken 
of in the Psalm. At various times I have tried to 
substitute, and perhaps one reason that God led me 
to Alaska was to teach me that people are no sub- 
stitute for the companionship He offers. 

Until this year, I have taught in schools in which 
I have been the only teacher. Part of my responsi- 
bility has been to determine what policies would be 
advisable in the use of buildings and property, and 
sometimes it has been a matter of whether we should 
or should not have school on certain days. I do not 
recall one incident in which I would now reverse my 
decision merely because I sought and listened to the 
counsel of a Companion who was qualified to advise. 
Surely one aspect of a Companion is that of a coun- 
selor. Psalm 119:24 confirms this, for “Thy testi- 
monies are my delight, and my counselors.” 





Two years ago I had a little Eskimo boy in my 
Sunday school class. Each week he knew his Scrip- 
ture verse, and finally one day I asked him how he 
was able to remember it so well. His reply indicated 
that He was learning a priceless lesson: “Teacher, 
every day when I go home from school, I say the 
verse on the way.” Evidently an eight year old 
Eskimo had something to teach me about “thinking 
of His precepts.” 

During one eight month period of teaching, I saw 
only four white women. One other white person 
lived in the village. One nine year old child became 
a Christian, so aside from a brief visit outside the 
village for New Year’s, this was the extent of my 
Christian contacts. 

In another village a number of white people were 
having such difficulties socially that there were just 
three out of about nine with whom there was free- 
dom to engage in the normal niceties of people even 
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though we lived in the same community. Sometimes 
the isolation is enforced because there are no people 
with similar interests or backgrounds. Sometimes 
it is the result of people who are not able to live 
in relatively close quarters. In any case, I am here 
by God’s appointment, or I am in another village 
at His bidding. 

Knowing that Jesus Christ has promised com- 
panionship makes it much easier to learn to delight 
in His Word. Surely companionship on a human 
level is not a one-way affair, and so it is on a spirit- 
ual plane. God has something to say to me, and 
the discipline that was once required for a “quiet 
time” is still required, but now it is more from the 
standpoint of a listener. 

Last year | taught in a village in which there was 
a great deal of jealousy and strife. I shall never 
forget the inner sense of poise and confidence that 
the Lord gave me in a situation filled with tensions. 
I am sure this would not have been possible if day 
by day I had neglected to seek the mind of my 
Companion, whose perspective is flawless. 

If it were possible to isolate one thing which I 
value most in my experience here, it would probably 
be the discovery of wondrous truths in the Word of 
God. So many of them seemed to remain hidden 
until I was prompted by necessity in the direction 
of enjoying the company and thoughts of the Writer. 

One problem that almost always seemed to be 
present before I came to Alaska was the matter of 
busy-ness. It would be quite possible to get equally 
busy here, but in different ways. There are not the 
people and meetings around, but even the daily 
necessities of getting water and wood, of simply 
taking care of daily needs, in addition to my teach- 
ing could easily result in my frittering time away. 
Busy-ness need not involve other people, or meet- 
ings... but I have often wondered if it may not 
really be a means of escape from loneliness. 

In the time I have been in Alaska, God has gra- 
ciously seen fit to move me to several locations. I 
have been so grateful to Him for it because it has 
limited the number of things I might accumulate. 
Things need care, and I feel that I must guard 
against possessing items that I might enjoy having, 
but that are plainly “earthy.” Again looking at the 
past, I wonder whether I may have tried uncon- 
sciously through things to find the real companion- 
ship I need. I am reminded that we are pilgrims in 
a strange land, and is not loneliness usually the lot 
of a pilgrim?—And we have a Friend who was a 
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Pilgrim, alone. 

I was a little startled last winter by the thought 
that love of the Word was really an expression of 
love of God on my part. If I am not interested in 
what He has to say, then am | not really kidding 
myself about loving Him? Surely we make time for 
those whom we love. This has helped me to keep 
my perspective on where my affections really are. 
It has also meant that I can now sit down and read 
large sections of Scripture, purely for enjoyment, 
where once it might have been a real chore. 

When Jesus Christ claims to be “the Way,” lone- 
liness is not excluded. END 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS TOMORROW 

(Continued from page 4) 
stations in various places throughout the world. 
Literature is also proving a wonderful opportunity 
to get the gospel to hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who would never hear it from the lips 
of missionaries. 

Just one illustration from India. The growth of 
Bible correspondence courses has been remarkable. 
Tens of thousands of men and women are taking 
Bible correspondence courses through advertise- 
ments in the secular press. Of course they do it in 
order to learn English. But since they take a Bible 
correspondence course in the Gospel of John, you 
can see the wonderful opportunities this provides for 
an outreach in evangelism through a new medium. 

We must also consider the need for evangelizing 
neglected sections of the community. Here again I 
must be careful, because I speak mainly of India. 
But it is tragically true that the great and over- 
whelming volume of missionary activity has been 
put into one section of the communitey, namely, the 
masses who live in: the villages. While there are 
exceptions, in general the student world, the middle 
classes and the upper classes have been entirely neg- 
lected in recent years. Now there is a historical 
reason for that. 

An early missionary to India was quite convinced 
that the key to India’s heart lay through the con- 
version of the Brahmin, those at the top of the social 
structure. And he believed that the gospel would 
then penetrate down to the uneducated masses. But 
it didn’t work that way. So there was a swing to 
the opposite extreme. The gospel was taken to the 
outcaste, and there is a sense in which it has per- 


meated up; but the fact remains that as far as a 
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vital and aggressive evangelistic witness is con- 
cerned, little has been done until the last three or 
four years among the universities of India. Evan- 
gelical missionaries have been scared by the fact 
that the cities and the universities appeared to be 
the strongholds of liberalism. We have our so-called 
Christian colleges, in many cases a travesty on that 
title. In such a “Christian” college there may be 
two thousand students including 50 Christians, per- 
haps a faculty of 100 with only 5 missionaries and 
another 5 national Christians. Such situations have 
tended to frighten evangelical missionaries away 
from some of these desperately needed areas. I be- 
lieve that in the time that remains, our evangelistic 
activity must be re-focused upon these neglected 
sections of the community. 

Strengthening the church is another function of 
the modern missionary. In India I would say this 
is our greatest priority. I believe we need to hear 
again our Lord’s words to Peter, “Feed my sheep.” 

In India there are about 375 million people who 
naturally constitute a tremendous challenge when we 
think of them as men and women who are lost, with- 
out God and without hope in this world. But we also 
have a Christian community of between four and 
five million, and it is that Christian community 
which is the biggest burden upon the hearts and 
lives of missionaries in India today. For in that 
Christian community those who have a vital living 
knowledge of the Lord and an awareness of their 
personal responsibility to men and women around 
them are all too few. I believe this is also true in 
sections of Africa, and missionaries recently re- 
turned from South America suggest that there is a 
relevance even in that land. A ministry directed 
toward the Christian community is needed. And 
the starting point should be evangelism within the 
church. 


Dr. Billy Graham’s visit to India last year was 
for that purpose, and of the thousands who re- 
sponded, probably 95 per cent were nominal Chris- 
tians. You see, these “Christians” came into the 
church in many instances through the mass move- 
ments. We now have second- and third-generation 
Christians. The result is that the church in some 
areas has become just a tragedy. It has a name, 
but it is dead. Obviously this is one of the focal 
points to which our missionary activity must be 
directed. ° 

There is an urgent need for Christian education. 
It has been interesting to see the wheel turn a com- 
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plete circle. When I went out to the mission field 
twenty years ago it was quite the thing to decry 
any form of institutional work. “Preach the gospel. 
Don’t build schools, don’t do any institutional work. 
That’s all a snare. Just preach the gospel.” 


Of course in earlier years schools and hospitals 
had been built. And now the wheel seems to have 
turned right around. A teaching ministry within 
the church is desperately needed. Our Christians 
have not been taught. Our Lord told us to make dis- 
ciples, “teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever | have commanded.” I fear we have failed 
in that portion of the divine commission. And there 
is of course above all the desperate and supreme 
need of revival, that sovereign work of the Holy 
Spirit which alone can really meet the need of the 
hour. 


Another priority in missionary work today is the 
training of national leadership, which is linked very 
closely to what I have just said. When I say leader- 
ship I mean the type which leads by serving, and 
not by leading. Again may I turn to India for my 
illustration. We have in India today 30 thousand 
worshiping groups of Christians (or congregations). 
To minister to those 30 thousand congregations we 
have three thousand pastors. There in a word you 
see something of this desperate need for the training 
of pastors. And yet while that need is so urgent 
and desperate it will never be fully met by the train- 
ing of pastors who need two, three or four years’ 
training. And so there is the urgent need in this 
situation for lay training, for vacation Bible schools, 
for every effort which can bring these Christians 
who are not in the ministry into a full and adequate 
understanding of the Christian faith. Such a train- 
ing should also give them a consciousness of their 
indebtedness to the men and women around them. 
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We can never reach the millions of nominal Chris- 
tians in India or any other country merely through 
the pastors. It must be done by training ordinary 
Christians who work and live with these people. 
And this constitutes one of the great areas of mis- 
sionary responsibility today. 

So I believe that God still has work for the for- 
eign missionary in many parts of this changing 
world, but it is work which must be done in the 
power of His Unchanging Spirit, who may well be 
leading us to a fresh type of approach. And this 
will be to His glory. 

THE MISSIONARY FOR TODAY 

But what kind of missionaries are needed for such 
contemporary work? 

Such factors as physical fitness, emotional stabil- 
ity, mental alertness are obvious. | shall not even 
comment on them. They are basic, and can only be 
neglected with resultant tragic waste in missionaries 
who have to return home because of physical in- 
ability, emotional upset, or inability to learn the 
language. 

But the greatest source of waste in the mission 
field today is not found under any one of those 
headings. Instead it is to be found in weakness and 
failure in the spiritual realm, and it is at this point 
that I feel we need to give careful consideration. 
This is the factor which requires increasing caution 
on the part of mission boards. 

Such spiritual failure on the field results from 
many factors. I can suggest three. 

First of all, a definite call from God may be lack- 
ing. Far too much pressure has been exerted upon 
young people in our Bible schools to thrust them 
out to the mission field without a call from God. 

I shall never forget during my student days hear- 
ing a veteran missionary from Japan say, “Don’t go 
to the mission field until you can look the devil in 
the face and tell him that you've a right to be there.” 
There’s a great deal of truth in those words. A call 
is essential. 

Another lack may be in adequate personal spir- 
itual resources. I emphasize the word personal. You 
see, many young people who have been through 
Bible school have never realized the extent to which 
their spiritual resources are not personal, but cor- 
porate. Such students possess spiritual resources as 
long as they’re in the Christian crowd. Take them 
out and put them into the isolation of a mission field 
where the next missionary is a hundred miles away, 
and they may crack very easily. 
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The third lack is in the area of personal disci- 
pline. There is a discipline which enables you to 
go to a mission station where you're the only mis- 
sionary and to work as if you were directly under 
the observation of the leader of your society. Per- 
sonal discipline is the only thing that will keep you 
going in situations where there is no one to watch 
you and to observe your behavior. And when mis- 
sionaries lack personal discipline, we have waste and 
it's tragic. But in one sense there is something 
worse than the waste which occurs when a mission- 
ary comes home, with all the loss of time and labor, 
training and money, and possibly damage to the re- 
turning missionary’s own personal spiritual experi- 
ence. That is the tragedy of those missionaries who 
do not break down to the extent that they have to 
be sent home, but who remain on the field as per- 
manent spiritual liabilities. 

Now let me be fair and put this in its right con- 
text. I am speaking now of a minority. But it is a 
minority that can do a major, tragic amount of 
damage. 

Two years ago my wife and I were in India, and 
my wife was in charge of a missionary home up in 
the mountains. Nearly 40 young missionaries from 
12 different countries, and about 15 different mis- 
sion boards, lived in that home and learned the lan- 
guage. We had ample opportunity to study these 
young people. Coupled with the experience that I 
gained from visiting other missionary centers, I soon 
realized that there are three types of missionaries. 

First is the type of missionary who has sufficient 
spiritual maturity so that you can put him anywhere 
at any time. Second there is another missionary who 
does not have those spiritual resources in that meas- 
ure, and for whom you have to find a congenial 
environment. Such a missionary can’t get along 
with this person. There is a personality clash. This 
missionary cannot serve in that station because he 
doesn’t like the pastor, or he cannot work in that 
situation because of some other problem. Spiritual 
resources are not adequate to the overall demands 
of the field and you must find a condutvive atmos- 
phere in which to place that second type of mis- 
sionary. 


The third type is the missionary who can go no- 
where. Some can go anywhere. Some can go some- 
where, and there are some who can go nowhere, for 
they simply do not have what it takes. Now I repeat 
that the two latter categories are minority groups, 
but their total effect on the field is out of relation- 
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ship to their size. 

Florence Allshorn’s life illustrates this. When she 
first arrived in Africa, a senior missionary said, 
“This is the house in which we live. You see this 
white line. That side of the line is yours and this 
side of the line is mine.” That was how she was 
greeted. 

Now admittedly that was 50 or 75 years ago, but 
there are still tensions in mission stations. Such 
tensions come from men and women in those second 
and third categories who do not have adequate per- 
sonal spiritual resources. It begins in their own 
lives, then affects their own home, later spreads to 
the missionary community, then to the church, and 
finally it reaches out and blights the non-Christian 
neighborhood. 

One missionary like that can undo the good that 
nine good missionaries are doing. And one mission- 
ary like that can make ‘tremendous demands upon 
the spiritual resources of the other nine, for the time 
and prayer and patience they need for their work is 
absorbed in dealing with that one person. 

I hope I’m not shocking you by mentioning this, 
but it is of tremendous importance, and we cannot 
afford to have men and women like that on the mis- 
sion field. 


What, therefore, are the requirements that we 
need ?—I would make two comments before I speak 
of those requirements. First | would express my con- 
viction that missionaries are inadequately screened 
by the sending boards, and that goes for all our 
countries. 

Second, I feel that missionaries who are being 
sent to the field are far too immature. | realize 
that what I say at this point is controversial, but 
I must say it with love, yet with very real convic- 
tion. We’re sending out missionaries far too young, 
inexperienced and immature. On the professional 
side of their work we need experience and not mere- 
ly training. Men who have just come out of college 
are usually useless on the mission field. We need 
men with two or three years’ experience. We need 
nurses who are not just qualified, but who have 
carried responsibilities at the home end. We need 
doctors who have done postgraduate work or who 
have had some experience subsequent to completing 
their internship. 

It may surprise you to know that the average age 
of the nine recruits who went out under our mission 
in recent months was 29. Some were over 30. I am 
not saying there is no room for the younger mis- 
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sionaries, particularly in pioneer areas, but in areas 
where the church is established and where the need 
is for a teaching ministry, we need maturity of ex- 
perience and not just youngsters. 

For the mature missionary who is sent out to the 
field, one characteristic is essential: humility. And 
the key to humility is death to self: “Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone.” 

Amy Carmichael tells a wonderful story of how 
this came to her. On a certain occasion she was in- 
volved in one of those tensions. She longed to jus- 
tify herself, and the Lord seemed to speak in her ear. 
These were His words: “See in it a chance to die. 
See in this situation, with all its latent tension, a 
chance to die, to be truly humble.” And there lies 
the solution to all our problems of friction, jealousy, 
tension on the mission field. “See in it a chance to 
die.” 

But there is not only humility, there is holiness. 
I feel these words probably are self-explanatory: 
“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” We see in our Lord’s words that He 
has placed the emphasis not on the attainment, but 
on seeking holiness. Many young missionaries who 
come to the field have their doctrines of sanctifica- 
tion completely straight. They can tell you all about 
holiness—they have the whole thing down to a letter. 
But we do not find in that type of missionary the 
hunger for God to which our Lord is directing us. 

I believe that what the world needs today is men 
and women who have a hunger for righteousness, a 
hunger for holiness. 

Our Lord also said, *‘Blessed are they that 
mourn.” And I suggest that two forms of compas- 
sion are needed by today’s missionary. There is 
weeping which is for others, and there is weeping 
which is with others. 

Do we have compassion for the souls of men and 
women? Do we weep for men and women? That 
is one side of this. 

But then there is the other side, not only weeping 
for them, but also weeping with them. That is what 
we call identification, “sitting where they sit.” 

Do you remember how our Lord came to the 
grave of Lazarus and wept? He embodied the ability 
to identify Himself with those to whom He went. 
And here is a tragic danger today as we go to the 
mission field of preaching the gospel without loving 
those to whom we preach. God give us such love. 

END 


A SCIENTIST’S APPROACH 
(Continued from page 8) 
church while singing the hymn: 
Praise the Savior now and ever; 
Praise Him, all beneath the skies; 
Prostrate lying, suffering, dying 
On the cross, a sacrifice. 
Victory gaining, life obtaining, 
Now in glory He doth rise. 

In glancing to see who had written this, I noted 
that it was a translation of a Latin hymn written 
in the sixth century. How was it that I could sing 
this fourteen-century-old hymn with meaning and 
conviction, whereas in scientific matters I deal pri- 
marily with publications of the last century, and in 
many fields the last decade? 

To answer this we make an observation about the 
sphere of science and the sphere of Christianity. 
Science involves God’s revelation in creation, and 
the characteristic tone is postulate, theory and ex- 
periment. But in Christianity we deal with God’s 
revelation in the Bible and His supreme revelation 
in Jesus Christ. and the characteristic tone is believe, 
receive, know. Christianity deals with the most fun- 
damental problem a man has, namely, his relation 
to God. God has not left man to find Him by ex- 
periment and theory, but by clearly revealing Him- 
self in the Scripture and in Jesus Christ, God enables 
a man to come to a certain and sure knowledge. 
Thus the hymn writer and [, along with every Chris- 
tian in every century and in every part of the world, 
have come to a personal knowledge of God in pre- 
cisely the same way: through faith in Jesus Christ. 

This unchanging character of Christ is reflected 
in the statement of Scripture, “Jesus Christ. the same 
yesterday. today, and forever” (Hebrews 13:8). 

How unfortunate for our ancestors (and many of 
our contemporaries) if a personal knowledge of God 
depended on understanding quantum mechanics and 
nuclear physics. If a student of science is to con- 
sider Christianity seriously, he must be prepared to 
look for lasting and permanent things, and, in par- 
ticular, faith in an Unchanging Person. This seems 
to be the thought behind the Apostle Paul’s state- 
ment, “The things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” 

A second difficulty for the student of science is 
the attitude of some that science will provide all 
answers to every need in due time. By science 
(really applied science) we will be able to provide 
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TREND of thought 


The Hibbert Journal (London) "From its earliest beginnings until yester- 
dey, our Civilization has acted on the presupposition that no matter how 

many disagreeable (jobs) its many complications might require to be done, 

the necessary personnel to do them could always be found. Some kind of 
'Forced Labor'--first chattel slavery and ultimately 'wage slavery'--could 

be relied upon to supply the 'hands.' Certainly no one ever, even so re- 
cently as (the 1930s), foresaw that the time must come when this presuppo- 
sition would prove groundless, and that we should be faced with the prospect 
of having either to simplify our Civilization very drastically, or else to 
see it crumple away of its own accord,..As Dr. Tom Hare (British Medical 
Journal) has observed, even hospitals are not as clean now as they used to 

be in his student days...Nor is the conflict limited to that between Freedom 
and Discipline. It is too often between occupations that endanger and those 
that preserve what a sane, healthy man holds as precious in his being. 
Eventually it is a conflict between work that is enjoyed and brings prestige 
to the worker and work that is anonymous, disliked and incapable of provok- 
ing a social response, even if it is not pure drudgery (for instance, clean- 
ing, scavenging, custody of criminals, lunatics and mental defectives, etc.) " 
--Anthony M. Ludovici, "Work in Western Civilization" 














The Atlantic (Dec., 1956) "On one supper occasion (at Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer's hospital in Lambarene, Africa), military visitors were pres- 
ent. One of them had told the Doctor in my presence in the afternoon that 
his career as a soldier often caused him uncertainty as to its ultimate 
value. The Doctor in his grest simplicity (he talks in conclusions) said 
of the military career, 'It is necessary. You are doing your duty.' Dur- 
ing the devotional period that follows supper the Doctor read the passage 
from The Acts in which the centurion releases Paul contrary to orders and 
on his own responsibility...Turning to the officer, the Doctor said, 'That 
centurion was a soldier with a proper sense of duty. What is more, he was 
not afraid to take responsibility.'" --Robert G. McGregor (United States 
State Department), "Schweitzer Day by Day" 





The Yale Review (Winter, 1957) "tNothing great or new,' said Cushing 

Dr. Harvey Cushing, late world-renowned brain surgeon), 'can be done with- 
out enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is the fly-wheel which carries your saw through 
the knots in the log.' I remembered Whitehead's saying, 'A certain exces- 
siveness seems a necessary element in all greatness.'...,One kept hearing 
gossip about Cushing's severity in the operating room. I asked one of his 
former students about this, 'Of course,' said he, 'the discipline was iron. 
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No conversation was allowed even while he scrubbed up for the operation. 
Woe to any of us who fidgeted or handed him the wrong instrument...Those 
who cormmlain of him must be very mediocre persons, It is true, we feared 
him; but we also loved him.' ...His own techniaue grew increasingly fastid- 
ious , and as early as 1909 when he is forty he speaks of 'the courage to 
work slowly and painstakingly.' For technique, too--like enthusiasm--is 
the fly-wheel that can carry your whirling saw through the «knots in a log; 
technisue is the faithful nag which still bears the wounded knight along 
when he has received a blow which looks well nigh fatal, as that day in 
June, 1926, when Cushing was to operate on a woman with intracranial tumor, 
Word came about 5:00 a.m. that his eldest son, at Yale, had been killed in 
a motor crash. The Chief went ahead and made all the necessary arrange- 
ments before going in to operate. No one knew what hed happened until much 
later." --Lucien Price, "Scalpel and Pen: A Portrait of Harvey Cushing" 


Saturday Review (Dec, 15, 1956) "Brandeis, Holmes and Stone were great 
judges lof the United States Supreme Court) because they used many differ- 
ent techniques of judging in different situations in imaginative and cre- 
ative ways. They were judges who were willing to judge. These attributes 
and approaches may be a more lasting legacy to our jurisprudence than their 
rhetoric in dissent." --Allison Dunham (Professor of Law, U. of Chicago), 
"The Legacy of Brandeis, Holmes and Stone" 


The Life of Faith (London, Nov. 29, 1956) "What has the Christian to 
say to those who play their games seriously? First, that we should com 
pete well and hard. I believe it is a right instinct which leads Chris- 


tians to apply I Corinthians 10:31 to every part of their lives: ‘'What- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.' Work, hobbies, games, whatever 
we do, come under the light of this verse. One of the least healthy fea- 
tures of our post-war generation is that everything is put on a plate for 
us--and we come to expect it. We become sponges, soaking in what others 
provide, We watch football, but do not play its we sink into an armchair 
at home to watch television: if we go to church, it is often to sit back 
to listen to the sermon, rather than to worship Gods; we soak it in. And 
we do precious little thinking or doing or playing or worshipping for our- 
selves./ A youngster grows tremendously as a person on the day he dis- 
covers there is something he can do well--whether it is adding up figures, 
spotting train numbers, running in a race or producing a good piece of car- 
pentry. I believe that I can (build a shelf) to the glory of God just as 
I can (score in cricket) to the plory of God--by the way I react to fail- 
ure as to success; but it is to the glory of God when Christians do things 
they undertake as well as they possibly can./ Those who compete in the 
Olympic Games stand as a clear example that worthwhile achievements are the 
result of hard work...Here the athlete certainly has much to say to anyone 
who would serve Jesus Christ. 'They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
but we an incorruptible.'" --David Sheppard, "Lessons from Olympic Games" 


--by the Editor 
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\X/ OT IN TRANSIT 


Unexpected Temptation "Looking over the fence has cone 
to me as a very unexpected temptation...In the next station things are go- 
ing much better and they are seeing conversions every week, while at one's 
own station the conversions are few and far between...If only I were in a 
different type of work--medical, educational, evangelistic, with the Mos- 
lems, with the tribespeople, in translation work--how much better off I 
would be, and how much more useful I would be. It is good to be dissatis- 
fied with one's progress in some things, but it is not good to be dissatis- 
fied with the place in which the Lord has put you."--June Morgan, mission- 
ary in central Thailand, in Inter-Varsity (magazine), London 


Dr. E, C. Dewick, former missionary 
to India, has recorded a conversation he had with a Hindu professor, Said 
the professor: "You Christians seem to us Hindus to be rather ordinary 
people, making very extraordinary claims!" Dewick replied that we do not 
make these claims for ourselves, but for Jesus Christ. "Well," retorted 
the professor, "if your Christ has not succeeded in making you into better 
men and women, have we any reason to suppose that he would do more for us, 
if we became Christians?"--Quoted by Max Warren in the C,M.S. News-Letter, 
London (Nov. 1956) 


Fourteen-year-olds 
in East Germany are being pressured to join Communist-sponsored Youth Dedi- 
cation preparatory courses which end with a ceremony resembling the Luther- 
an confirmation service. The difference is that the youths dedicate then 
selves to the State rather than to God, The State has also instituted a 
"Name-giving Ceremony" to replace christening and a "Marriage Ceremony" to 
replace church weddings, Slowly the Church is being reduced to a "core of 
the faithful." The mental and physical strain under which many believers 
live is something comfortable Westerners can only imagine. 


"Our life here is more real than in the West," said the wife 
of a church school director. "There they go to bed at night in peace, while 
we do not know what we will find when we wake up in the morning. It makes 
us a little more dependent on God."--Reported by Miss A, Jean Olson of 
Lutheran World Federation 


Impact on the Tzeltals Now that the entire New Testament 


is available for the Tzeltal Indians of Mexico, the missionary-translators 
are seeing its effect. "We are no longer sad," one believer remarked, "for 
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now we can turn in the Book and find the passage that we want to meet our 
need," One elder uses a notebook and pencil as he reads his Bible, in 
order to write down the verses that speak to him personally. His notebook 
is filling up quickly! Several who were straying have "turned back to be 
right with the Lord"--in the words of some of the other Christians--now 
that they can read God's admonitions for themselves,--Steam from the Kettle, 
bulletin of the Wycliffe Bible Translators (Oct. 31, 1956) 


End of a Mission in Africa Dale Foster, Presbyterian mis- § 


sionary doctor in French Cameroun, describes in a recent letter the last an- 
nual meeting of their mission as such, First steps have been taken to dis- 
solve the mission and integrate it into the African Church, Within two or 
three years, the missionaries there will be "fraternal workers," forming a 
part of and working under the direction of the African Church. The Presby- 
terian Church of the Cameroun will have its own General Assembly instead of 
being under the General Assembly of the U.S.A. Foster comments: "As you 
can well imagine, such a radical step is 'loaded' with difficulties, prob- 
lems, and endless working out of details...Pray for the mission and the 
church in these difficult and important days which lie just ahead." 


Tibet in New Jersey In southern New Jersey there is a 
colony of several hundred Kalmuks, refugees from Communist Tibet. They 
have virtually transplanted their culture, including Buddhist worship, to 
New Jersey. Could this be God's opportunity for someone who has been con- 
cerned about proclaiming Christ to the people of Tibet? 


The Black Christ "Jesus came first as a white man. But 
now He has come back as a black man, in the flesh, and in the person of 
Isaiah Shembe." This doctrine is believed by thousands of South Africans. 
Shembe was a faith-healer who in 1911 founded a cult with a very rigid code, 
Although he died in 1935, the sect has grown, sustained by the new teaching 
that the old Isaiah has risen from the dead and is present now in the person 
of his son Johannes, Johannes has turned this "reincarnation" into big 
business, Each member pays him a dollar a year "to greet the risen Shembe," 
and 15¢ a month in addition to insure that his name is retained in the Book 
of Life. Yet Shembeism is only one out of nearly a thousand such false sects, 


"How has all this come to pass in a field where missionaries 
have been working since before 1900?...There is no doubt that they (such 
cults) have in large measure grown out of the sorry background of South 
African race relationships. In their bitterness against the white man, the 
Africans have been easily persuaded by one such as Shembe to pitch out the 
white man's Bible and take his, to turn their backs on the white man's 
Christ, and accept him, instead,"--Editorial in The South African Pioneer, 
quarterly publication of the South Africa General Mission, Toronto 


--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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an abundance of material goods, wipe out human 
need, conquer disease, and bring in a Utopia. As a 
result, there is really no need for God, the Bible and 
Jesus Christ. In fact to say that Jesus Christ, his 
death on the cross, and His resurrection are neces- 
sary is to deny that science is able to meet all the 
needs of men. 

To this we may reply that it is necessary to under- 
stand clearly the relation between the created uni- 
verse and the Bible. In creation God has given us 
the world and all things therein for the glory of God 
and for the benefit of man. Selfishness, greed and 
ignorance have prevented us to a large extent from 
achieving this purpose; nevertheless, the purpose re- 
mains. But science is not able to give moral strength, 
integrity and love—the very things which make it 
impossible for the man of science to fulfill God's 
purpose in creation. Yet precisely these points are 
dealt with in Christianity. 

The Bible states that when a man comes to God 
through faith in Jesus Christ, he receives moral 
power, strength and the ability to love his neighbor. 
It is necessary for a man of science who would be- 
come a Christian to recognize not only his own short- 
comings and need, but the inability of science to 
meet those needs, Like any other man, the scientist 
must recognize that Jesus Christ is able not only to 
forgive sin, but to give power to overcome sin. The 
man of science who has come to know Jesus Christ 
is then able to begin to accomplish God’s purpose 
in creation. He does not study science in order to 
know God, but in his scientific studies he sees the 
creation of the God whom he has come to know in 
Jesus Christ. Then his purpose is to use this creation 
for the glory of God and for the benefit of man. 

A third and final difficulty may face the student 
of science as he gives serious consideration to the 
Christian faith. This is to distinguish between what 
people (including some Christians) have said the 
Bible says, and what the Bible actually says. An 
example comes to mind of an anthropology professor 
who remarked while discussing a certain matter, 
“And this did not happen in 4004 B.C. at 4:30 in 
the afternoon.” The purpose of this article is not to 
discuss details, but general principles, but let us 
state emphatically that the Bible nowhere teaches 
that the world was created six thousand years ago. 
The unfortunate fact is that many have an incorrect 
and incomplete understanding of Christianity be- 
cause it has come to them second-hand. 


To this problem there is really only one answer. 
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Even as any other man, the man of science has both 
the right and duty to study the Bible for himself. 
Therefore, let the student of science who would con- 
sider Christianity read the Scriptures to learn of 
God’s greatest work in history through Jesus Christ. 
Then let him proceed with an open mind and a de- 
sire to know the truth, even as he approaches a sci- 
entific investigation, and let him honestly face the 
consequences of such a study. As a practical sug- 
gestion it might be added that such a study should 
begin in the New Testament. 

As he studies the New Testament, the man of sci- 
ence should attempt to rid himself of preconceptions, 
approaching it with an open mind. Many of us who 
have done little Bible reading since we were chil- 
dren may be surprised to discover the perspicuity 
and coherence of the Biblical account. 

Finally we wish to consider two advantages which 
the student of science has as he considers the Chris- 
tian faith. The first is that in the realm of science 
we do not wait until we have all the answers before 
we apply the knowledge we already have. The clas- 
sic example of course is electricity, but there are 
hundreds of other examples. And in a similar way, 
the fact that we may not know the answers to such 
problems as the origin of evil and the relation be- 
tween God’s sovereignty and man’s free will need 
not keep us from personal faith in Jesus Christ, once 
we have realized who He is and what He has done. 
In fact we can press the analogy even further. The 
more we use electricity for a multitude of applica- 
tions, the more we learn about it. Even so, a new 
Christian receives wisdom and strength from God 
for his daily walk, and has God’s help as he con- 
siders some of the more difficult questions and prob- 
lems of life. 

The second advantage which the scientist has is 
that he appreciates the experimental method. Every 
postulate, hypothesis and theory must stand the ex- 
perimental test before it can be accepted. This is 
true also of the Christian faith. We can theorize 
and postulate at great length about the basic truths 
of Christianity and even come to real convictions 
about this truth. But our final conviction of the 
truth of the Christian gospel will come as the step 
of faith is taken and we receive from Jesus Christ 
the forgiveness of sins, the new life and peace with 
God. 

To be a Christian is not a mere objective belief, 
but an experience of personal relationship with Jesus 
Christ and with the Sovereign God. END 
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IT HAS BEEN ESTIMATED that if electronic equip- | 
ment could be constructed to perform the func- 


tions of one human brain, it would require seven- 
teen buildings the size of New York’s Empire 
State building to house the equipment, the total | 


power output of Niagara Falls to run it, and all 
the water which goes over the Falls for cooling 
purposes. 








THE HUMAN BRAIN 


Ox MODERN TRIUMPH Of science is the so-called 
“mechanical brain” — a sort of electronic super- 
computer, which opens up new worlds of achieve- 
ment: automatic factory production, analysis of air- 
plane stresses, lightning-fast bookkeeping, and a 
host of other miracles. 

The automatic computing machine known as 
ENIAC (Electronic Numerical Integrator and Com- 
puter) is so remarkable that it can solve the complex 
ballistics problem of a shell’s flight in less time than 
it takes the actual shell to hurtle from gun to target. 

Another even more complex machine, located at 
the Institue for Advanced Study in Princeton, N. J., 
and known as MANIAC (Mathematical Analyzer Nu- 
merical Integrator and Computer) has been called 
“one of the world’s most impressive thinkers.” This 
machine is small by comparison with some of its 
predecessors: it measures only 2 feet by 8 feet by 
8 feet. 

This mechanical marvel is capable of brain-like 
attainments which mathematicians even twenty years 
ago would have held impossible. In one second, 
MANIAC can do 2,000 multiplications, 1,200 divisions 
or 100,000 additions. MANIAC can remember and 
use more than 1,000 numbers of twelve decimal 
places and can solve an equation requiring 10 
million mathematical operations in 48 minutes. 

Large machines of this nature are very costly to 
build. Remington Rand’s gargantuan digital com- 
puter, UNIVAC, cost more than $1 million to build. 
In most instances only large corporations, univer- 
sities or governmental establishments can afford to 
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operate one. 

These surprising machines generally have an 
arithmetical organ, a memory organ, a control organ 
and an input-output organ (to enable the machine 
to communicate with its human masters). But each 
of these must be tended by a highly trained human 
expert. 

Impressive as all this is, operators of these devices 
will tell you that even the most complex of these 
machines is enormously more simple than the human 
brain, and therefore enormously limited by com- 
parison. To cite only one difference, the human 
brain has an estimated ten billion neurons, whereas 
a machine like ENIAC has only some 18,000 of the 
all-or-none electronic circuits that serve it in place 
of neurons. Even if EN1AC had a million such cir- 
cuits, it would still run a very poor second to the 
brain with which God has endowed each one of us. 

Let us take just one of the wide array of special- 
ized functions of the brain and note its extraor- 
dinary complexity. Man has always regarded vision 
as his most highly prized sense. Yet we sometimes 
take sight so much for granted that we fail to ap- 
preciate its value and complexity. 

There are more than seven million cones (the 
cells for color vision) in each human retina, over 
which the phenomena we call colors are transmitted 
by way of the optic nerve to the brain for “registry” 
and evaluation. The normal individual can be 
taught to discriminate different colors from each 
other with much finer gradations than he can 
name. Psychologists tell us that a person of average 
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vision can distinguish more than 350 thousand 
colors from one another. The trained eye of a 
human expert can distinguish ten million separate 
surface colors. This includes dimensions besides 
hue. We enjoy color thanks to our brain. 

Yes, it would seem questionable that any created 
thing in our universe can rival in intricacy, compact- 
ness and importance that supremely wonderful or- 
gan which we know as the brain. It never once 
ceases functioning from birth to death, and it 
governs the conscious and unconscious behavior of 
our entire life’s span. Yet the average adult brain 
weighs hardly over three pounds, or put differently, 
its mass comprises about 1400 cubic centimeters. 

What we term human nature, really a composite 
of heredity and learning, is infinitely complex and 
varied, and the patterns of our actions and conduct 
all stem from the brain. The late James McKeen 
Cattell (1860-1944), an eminent psychologist, once 
made the profound observation: “The motions of 
the solar system, since its beginning, are less com- 
plicated than the play of a child for a day.” 

God has stamped each of us with an individual 
human personality, which in all its infinite variety 
is basically a brain-directed system of thought and 
action. The personality of each of us is in its entirety 
completely unique—there is no duplicate in exist- 
ence. The personality embraces what we totally 
are, and its major determiner is the brain. 

Although the King James version of the Bible 
does not contain the word “brain,” the Book has 
plenty to say about it. In basic English, the job of 
the brain is to “know,” and we find this word, ac- 
cording to Strong’s concordance, almost 1100 times 
in the Bible, and the word “knowledge” about 160 
times. “Understanding” occurs some 159 times, and 
“learn” and variant forms 63 times. The word 
“mind” is found 95 times, and in its plural 16 times, 
and in compounds and variants 26 times. There are 
probably a score of other words expressing allusions 
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to the brain and its functions that we could list, but 
the above is certainly representative enough to show 
that the Bible has a lot to say about our most pre- 
cious physical organ. 

What is the brain for? Medically speaking, it 
is our great organ of adjustment. It fulfills the pri- 
mary biological role of maintaining adjustments to 
an outside world crammed with unpredictable 
events. The brain preserves our identity in both an 
internal and external environment of rapid and 
ceaseless change. Unless you are bed-ridden, you 
are constantly moving about in an external environ- 
ment during your waking hours. And as for our 
“internal environment,” science tells us that the 
cellular bodily process of growth and decay, which 
goes on ceaselessly, means that in a seven-year pe- 
riod we have an entirely new physical being. That 
is to say, the cells of the body are completely re- 
newed in a seven-year span. 

The brain keeps in never-ending touch with the 
flow of life. It responds to lights, smells, sounds and 
other phenomena of the environment. This it does 
through sense organs, not merely the five major 
ones, but many others. For example, imbedded in 
the skin are three to four million structures sensi- 
tive to pain, a half-million touch- or pressure-sensi- 
tive spots, and over 200 thousand temperature de- 
tectors. These microscopic organs, with the eyes, 
ears, nose and tongue, enable you to get your bear- 
ings with the outside world. 

Internally, the brain must maintain continuous 
and instant communication with all parts of the 
body. One physiologist comments, “(The brain] is 
indeed the headquarters of the most elaborate com- 
munications network ever devised.” The brain func- 
tions because of the aggregate and structured activi- 
ties of an army of billions of nerve cells. 

Space forbids going into detail about the wonder- 
ful nervous system, which puts the brain in instant 
communication with the whole human body. Some 
nerve fibers are only about 1/25-thousandth of an 
inch in diameter, and transmit impulses at the rate 
of about a foot a second. But in larger fibers, which 
may be ten times thicker, nerve impulses may travel 
at speeds ranging up to 150 yards a second, or 300 
miles per hour. 

The brain uses this bodily network of billions of 
nerve cells to adapt us to the outside world. This 
operation can be divided into three parts. 

(1) The brain obtains what some psychologists 
call “input” in the form of meaningful stimuli or 
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messages from the sensory organs through the body. 

(2) These impulses are analyzed in the light of 
past experience, current happenings and intended 
future actions. 

(3) The brain then chooses or produces a suitable 
“output” (an action or series of actions), which we 
term behavior. 

Yet the normal activity of this amazing organ 
may be thwarted. 

We live in an age which is so filled with stresses, 
strains and uncertainty, that the number of disbal- 
anced minds seems to be higher than ever before. 
The American Medical Association has indicated 
that this country could utilize the services of 10 
thousand additional psychiatrists as a minimum, if 
all the needs of the mentally ill were to be ade- 
quately met. There are about 700 mental hospitals 
in our country of substantial size, and experts point 
out that we could utilize that many more again if 
only we had the personnel to man them. 

H. G. Wells once wrote: “As night moves around 
the earth, always there are hundreds of thousands 
of people who should be sleeping, lying awake, 
fearing a bully, fearing a cruel competition, dread- 
ing lest they cannot make good, ill of some illness 
they cannot comprehend, distressed by some irra- 
tional quarrel, maddened by some thwarted instinct 
or suppressed or perverted desire.” 

Wells diagnosed the situation correctly, but he 
offered no remedy. But psychiatrists know that if 
man is to have personal and abiding peace, it must 
be first in our thinking (carried on in the brain) 
and in our emotions. The most modern and well- 
equipped mental hospital on earth is of relatively 
little value, however, if a state of turmoil and war 
exist within the mind of the patient in it. A serene 
and contented mind is the fundamental thing. A 
sound mind and vital mental health constitute our 
most precious asset. 

If we read the gospel message closely, we will 
see that Christ’s plan was not only to save the soul 
of man, but to renew his mind as well. We read, 
“God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind” (II 
Timothy 1:7). 

Most Christian scholars believe that when the 
Bible tells us in Genesis that Adam was created in 
God’s image, this likeness was not physical, but 
moral and intellectual. In brief, Adam’s original 
mental life as well as physical life was “God- 
breathed.” 
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Does it not seem logical then for the plan of 
salvation to include the rehabilitation or “renewing” 
of the mind as well as the salvation of the soul? 
The “new mind” could hardly be anything else than 
the “mind of Christ.” 

When we employ the term “new mind,” it is of 
course figurative, for we really mean mental pro- 
cesses. The old mind, filled with worry, anxiety, 
fears and sorrow, must give way to a new mental 
process which includes peace and joy. Only the 
Christian trusting Christ for everything can experi- 
ence this. 

There are a few rules which we must, as Chris- 
tians, follow, if we are to develop this “new mind” 
which God wants us to have. In the first place, our 
minds must be occupied with Christ, and He must 
be foremost in our thoughts. 

The mind demands nourishment to grow, just as 
our bodies are dependent upon food and drink for 
sustenance. As Christians, we nurture our minds by 
reading, studying and meditating upon the Bible 
“the manna of the mind.” 

The new mind must be fostered by communion 
with its Maker through growth of a prayer-life. We 
can only experience peace within our minds as we 
talk with God each day. Prayer has been described 
as not only an act, but an attitude of mind in which 
we acknowledge our every dependence upon Him. 
“Pray without ceasing,” was St. Paul’s command 
(I Thessalonians 5:17). 

God has endowed each of us with a mind for the 
purpose of knowing Him and making Him known. 
Employed in that sense, this wonderful organ will 
attain its highest destiny: enabling Christ to work 
out His plan in our life, and in the lives of others. 
END 








HUMAN TREASURE HOUSE 


THE WISEST MAN who ever lived came nowhere 
near using the full capacity of his wonderful men- 
tal storehouse. Quite possibly, people in general 
employ only 10 to 15 per cent of their brains’ 
capabilities . . . Dr. Ralph W. Gerard, neuro- 
physiologist at the University of Michigan, has 
estimated that after 70 years of activity, the brain 
may contain as many as 15 trillion separate bits 
of information. Thus your memory is a treasure 
house whose size and strength are almost beyond 
human comprehension. It is a pity that so many 
of us store up so much less learning and expe- 
rience than is possible—Bruce Bliven, READER'S 
Dicest, October 1956. 
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neutrality 


in 
matters 
of 


religion 


By A. T. de B. WILMOT 


[In many parts of today’s world, both for the 
missionary and for the vocational witness, one 
of the most serious problems confronting the 
Christian is how to react to governmental re- 
strictions and requirements which have re- 
ligious overtones. In Egypt before the Suez 
affair, for instance, the government required 
all schools (including missionary institutions) 
to provide for the teaching of the Koran to 
Moslem students. At least one mission closed 
its schools rather than comply. Others ac- 
cepted the ruling, convinced no compromise 
was involved.—In this article A. T. bE B. 
Witmort considers some of the problems in- 
volved in such decisions. Mr. Wilmot, a 
British government official, has had wide ex- 
perience in Africa (most recently, the Gold 
Coast), is currently stationed in Singapore. 
—Ed.] 


au CHRISTIAN OVERSEAS is presented with in- 
numerable problems involving his attitude to other 
religions. 

There is the business man in a Moslem land whose 
firm closes on Friday and opens on Sunday. There 
is the teacher or school inspector in a country where 
Islam is on the school curriculum. There is the 
administrator handling a policy question concerning 
the payment of Government funds to cover the cost 
of a libation to fetish gods when the Government 
acquires fetish land for a public purpose. Countless 
situations of great difficulty arise. 

The Christian is never neutral. He is on the 
Lord’s side. But he does not fight with the world’s 
weapons, and while he’s militant on the spiritual 
plane, he may well be non-belligerent on the worldly 
plane. His first duty when presented with any situa- 
tion involving an apparent compromise with an- 
other religion is to ask himself some questions. 

For instance, a Christian teacher asked to teach 
Islam might, after recovering from the first shock 
of the request, ask himself: ““Am I asked to teach 
my pupils to believe with the heart or merely to 
know with the head?” “Do I dislike doing it be- 
cause it should not be done at all or because it 
should not be done by a Christian?” “Would my 
refusal to do it be an attempt to prevent its being 
done at all—to deny this people their religion by 
the force of my influence and authority?” 

The first principle which governs the Christian’s 
relationships with other men is the principle of 
love laid down in the second great commandment. 
Among people of other religions the Christian seeks 
to bring conviction of the sin of adhering to those 
religions, and hence repentance and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Many Christian movements have begun on their 
downfall when their leaders have reached a position 
of strength and authority and have used against 
others the weapons of force, law and obligation, en- 
forceable by sanction which we hate the world to use 
against us. In such circumstances it is easy for 
Christian leaders to forget that love is more power- 
ful than any force which has a material or physical 
sanction. 

The Christian achieves nothing eternal or spiritual 
by the use of force or law. Even God’s law in its 
perfection can do no more than condemn sin and 
teach righteousness (and these things it does by be- 
ing read, and not by being enforced). It cannot 
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free men from the condemnation it brings nor im- 
plant in their hearts and lives the righteousness it 
teaches. 

Nothing eternal or spiritual is achieved by mak- 
ing a practice of belief illegal: eternal benefit comes 
when wrong practices and beliefs are voluntarily 
rejected by the repentant individual. The kind of 
new behavior which has eternal value and signifi- 
cance can spring only from the new birth. New 
behavior which is imposed instead of being the fruit 
of a regenerate heart is not of eternal significance. 
Therefore, we Christians do not seek to impose new 
behavior except as a more or less voluntarily or 
democratically accepted discipline. We seek pri- 
marily to preach (and hence under God to promote) 
new birth. 


It follows that we must be careful to avoid all 
appearance of forcing men out of a false religion 
by carnal means, as, for instance, by doing things 
calculated to make their religious practices harder. 
To do such things is to harden men’s hearts against 
Christ and to drive them to a greater determination 
to prosecute their own heathen faith. It is a form 
of persecution: all religions thrive on persecution. 
We have to choose the exceptionally difficult path 
of making our own beliefs and allegiance to Christ 
unmistakably clear and of showing in action our 
burning passion to win men for Christ, while not in 
any way prejudicing the entirely voluntary nature 
of their choice of Him. 

Against these considerations we must set another 
important principle. A strategic by-product of Chris- 
tian witness is its influence on public opinion. Al- 
though we do not ourselves attempt to use the 
world’s weapons of force and law, we are at liberty 
(and may often be under an obligation) to encour- 
age the world to use its own weapons for high ends 
rather than for low ones. The British nation would 
not have been more sensible of their responsibilities 
to Africans if Wilberforce had been a dictator and 
had imposed anti-slavery when first he thought of 
it; the eventual outcome might well have been a 
violent reaction and more rigorous forms of en- 
slavement. But as a Christian, Wilberforce was 
right to influence the opinions of a democratic ad- 
ministration until slavery was abolished by a major- 
ity vote of the people’s representatives. 

Every man in authority has a restricted sphere 
in which he is vitually a dictator: his word is law 
and must be obeyed. A Christian in a position of 
authority may be tempted to use those dictatorial 
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powers to achieve rapidly some result very dear to 
every Christian heart. He may well achieve far 
greater long term results by exercising that degree 
of restraint necessary to refrain from the use of 
his powers than by using them. Their use can at 
most attack the outward expression of the religion 
against which he is rightly at war. To refrain from 
using them may well attack the very heart. 

It is the heart which matters. The Christian con- 
stantly seeks wisdom to recognize the state of heart 
and spirit which leads men to adopt false religions 
and to observe their practices. The state of the 
heart cannot be read by a direct process of interpre- 
tation from the outward expression of behavior. 
Widely differing states of heart may produce the 
same outward expression. Blindness, pride, avarice, 
or hunger may all look the same on the surface. 

Aggrey is recorded as having said, “The heathen 
in his blindness bows down to wood and stone. In 
his blindness? No, in his hunger.” Men are gener- 
ally hungry and tend to express their hunger in 
whatever religion forms part of their upbringing. 
We desire to direct their hunger to Christ, but we 
are often in danger of appearing to condemn them 
for being hungry. The distinction between perceiv- 
ing their hunger and directing it to Christ on the 
one hand, and criticizing their blindness and so ap- 
pearing to condemn their hunger on the other hand, 
is one which can be made only by the exercise of 
genuine Christian love which is closely related to 
the humility which enables us to see our sins as 
worse than theirs. 

These remarks are not a criticism of mission pol- 
icy where that takes the form of proscribing certain 
behavior, practices or activities. It is a Christian 
responsibility to bear in mind the conscience of 
weaker brethren, and certain missionary situations 
may require not merely that Christians shall be un- 
compromising on spiritual fundamentals (as we 
must always be) but also on superficial relationships 
and reactions to actual situations—with a rider that 
the Christian must never fail in any duty of impar- 
tiality placed upon him by the nature of his office. 

There can never be any compromise on truly spir- 
itual issues, the issues of the heart. There can be no 
compromise in the sphere of our spiritual allegiance, 
our worship. 

Daniel fitted in successfully as Prime Minister to 
a heathen state, but refused to comply when it came 
to 4 matter of worship. END 


Reprinted by permission from 
THE CurisTIAN Grapuate, British 1vF 











New THIS is what we want to do for the rest of 
our lives. We want to evangelize every last remain- 
ing tribe below the 17th parallel, and it can be done 
in our generation.” 

It was Indo-China Mrs. Smith had been telling me 
about, and she spoke with quiet conviction as | sat 
with her by the desk in Spokane, and she added, “If 
we could get a hundred young couples into the work 
now, this could be done.” 

Gordon Hederly Smith and his wife, Laura, first 
went into the new mission field of Indo-China over 
twenty-seven years ago. But they are pioneering 
again, this time to bring the gospel of Christ to the 
fifteen or twenty tribes who live away from the coast 
in central Viet-Nam and southern Laos of Indo- 
China. 

There is urgency in their drive to get to these 
people. The communists have sealed off a large area 
of north Viet-Nam to gospel preaching. How much 
longer the country to the south and west of the cease- 
fire line of July 22, 1954 will be accessible to Chris- 
tian penetration no one knows, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith realize that the time to go in is now. 

The tribes people are the aborigines of Indo- 
China and are distinct from the Annamese along the 
coast. Smith found scant information in books about 
them and has made his own survey, jotting down 
everything he has been able to glean from French 
officials, travelers, hunters, as well as from his own 
observations and contacts. These aborigines have 
withstood, since time immemorial, any encroach- 
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ment of civilization. The French in their ninety 
years of colonial rule never conquered them. They 
tried to establish posts, but these were obliterated 
when the Japanese came in 1941. 

Tribe after tribe yielded to French domination, 
renewing their allegiance to France every year, and 
reluctantly giving their two dollars road tax. But 


these tribes hidden beyond the ranges have defied - 


all authority but their own. Freedom means more to 
them than roads which will only bring in the out- 
siders they want to keep out. They don’t want to 
work on roads or on plantations. 

“What preparations are you making to go to these 
people?” I asked Mrs. Smith. 

“All our life out there has been a preparation,” 
she answered, smiling. “This is a pioneer work,” 
she continued, “lots of mountains and rivers to cross, 
but Gordon is especially suited for pioneer work. 
He loves new work, but it will be hard at our age.” 
She paused, then added, “The doctor says we have 
twenty years in us yet.” 

The Smiths arrived in Indo-China in 1929 and 
saw their first tribes people the next year when 
these savages came in to town, fierce looking and 
almost naked, to pay their dues to the government. 
Smith longed to do something for them. He found 
an old man of the Pnong tribe who spoke Cambodian 
very well. Through persuasion and many questions 
he coaxed the man to teach them his language 
There was no other way. The language was not in 
writing. Traveling by ox cart Gordon slowly became 
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acquainted with a few of these people living near the 
town, but their work was to be farther into the 
jungle night. 

It was in Buon Ma Thuot, a government outpost 
in the heart of the wild country, home of cobras, 
tigers, leopards and bronze-skinned people, that Gor- 
don showed up one day. The official in charge of 
the outpost surveyed him and asked, “What are you 
here for?” ...“Yes, you can come as tourists, but 
that’s all.” That they had come to elevate the wild 
savages he would not believe. 

“They thought we were spies, and for years the 
police were watching us. But you just live with it,” 
Mrs. Smith commented. 

Immediately they began to study the Raday tribal 
language, and in a short while, by gifts, kind words, 
and gestures they won the confidence of these natives 
and some believed their message. The French off- 
cials saw that the Radays stopped their cruel sacri- 
fices when they gave their allegiance to Christ in- 
stead of demons. No longer did they chop out their 
children’s front teeth, and even inveterate liars 
learned to speak the truth. By plane, by car, and 
by elephant-back the gospel work went forward 
among the tribes reached from Buon Ma Thuot, but 
Smith felt the burden of reaching those out and be- 
yond. 

“Something hidden. Go and find it. 

Go and look beyond the ranges— 
Something lost beyond the ranges, 

Lost and waiting for you. Go.” (Kipling) 
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God’s call kept urging him to take the light 
“farther into the night.” Since 1940 this call has 
been upon him to go to the “blood-hunters” in the 
great unexplored hinterland. Here the tribesman’s 
love of freedom and his hatred of encroachment 
have resisted all comers. But they are not free. 
From their first breath to their last the fear of 
demons binds these people. Their indescribable 
cruel sacrifices keep them poor and the sorcerer 
keeps them in spiritual slavery. “If the sorcerer 
says it’s taboo to put their feet on the ground, they 
take to the trees for weeks at a time,” says Mrs. 
Smith. “And if he says nothing but a human sacri- 
fice will do they find a victim,” she added. “They 
had just made a human sacrifice the day before we 
were there.” 

That was last year. Now Gordon and Laura have 
one aim in life: to go out again ever farther into 
the unknown until every tribe shall have a witness, 
because such a gospel transforms degraded men and 
women. They have seen it happen to hundreds of 
tribes people already. 

“But how are you going to do the work? How are 
you going to get started?” I questioned. 

“We hardly know ourselves,” she said. ““We need 
your prayers. ” 

Then with her pen she circled a dot on the map 
in southern Viet Nam and explained, “We'll land in 
Saigon February 2nd. We'll try to find a house to 
live in. Then we'll try to get an audience with 
President Diem (pronounced Ziem) and tell him 
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our plans.” 

The Smiths hope that the contacts their son 
Douglas has had in government work at the capitol 
in Saigon will help smoothe the way. Mrs. Smith 
says, “Diem’s wife wants to learn English, so my 
daughter-in-law has been able to help her in con- 
versation. This should help, too. 

“We shall say that we want to go to the tribes 
people south of the cease-fire line,” she continued, 
“where the people are raw savages, dirty and dan- 
gerous, poor and in need physically and spiritually.” 

But the chief of state may balk at giving per- 
mission for this. 

“We will explain,” she went on, “that we will 
need a translator and we will ask for medical aid 
for these people the same as has been given the 
tribes farther south. (The medicines are a gift from 
the United States government.) And we must have 
permission to survey the territory.” 

This seems like a courageous plunge. 

“If the chief of state says ‘No,’ we will just have 
to depend on God, and we'll start the study of the 
Viet Namese language as we would anyway. We 
shall be dealing with the Viet Nam government and 
people. Under the French regime our official con- 
tacts were in French. Gordon is very capable in 
dealing with government leaders.”—This last was 
added with justifiable pride. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith have learned not to be dis- 
couraged if a door slams shut in front of them. 
“We'll keep our sights on the new tribes,” and she 
circled a vast area on the map in central Viet-Nam 
and southern Laos as she spoke, “ and we'll inch 
ourselves closer to them. We can slip in a hand here 
and a foot there. We go in the name of God. We 
know He will do it.” 

Beside Viet Namese, a five-tonal language, there 
will be tribal languages to learn. Obstacles, of 
course, but they are rocks that make a sure footing 
in forward strides to get the gospel out. 
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“The language doesn't bother us,” she assured me, 
“it’s the physical danger involved. Before, when we 
went into a new tribe, we had six or seven French 
soldiers to back us up. With these no one is back. 
ing us up. We have asked the Wycliffe translators to 
go in with us. They can reduce the language to 
writing, and all we have to do is to learn it.” 

Simple, isn’t it? 

“They are an evil people and very dangerous,” 
Laura pointed out. “They are masters at the cross- 
bow, their arrows tipped with poison. If it merely 
grazes the skin and touches the blood it paralyzes 
in a few minutes and death follows in a short while.” 

The Smiths have tried to anticipate their needs 
for friendly entry into these disease-infested villages. 
Friends in our country are sending out a trailer. 
Before starting from their base on a trip they will 
pack their small and sturdy trailer with medicines 
and old clothes sent from America to win the con- 
fidence of these strangers. The people need clothes 
because it gets cold up in the mountains and little 
cotton is raised in that area. Pneumonia is a 
scourge. Maybe they are a little lazy, too. Also 
stored away in the trailer will be food for their 
party of four, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, their house boy, 
and their language teacher. With smiles and ges- 
tures to augment their vocabulary at first, they will 
try to talk to the savages. 

Smith said that the exploration trips will be dan. 
gerous and adventurous. These tribes people bar- 
ricade their villages with sharp staves of bamboo, 
and hide poison arrows under the leaves by the 
paths. “We dare not go in without your prayers,” 
he said in a radio message while they were in 
Spokane. 

The Smiths feel that an agricultural missionary 
could be of real help to these people, for their food 
sources are slight. 

There are thousands of tribes people scattered 
throughout these mountains and river valleys who 
have never had a doctor or any one who could help 
them with their open sores, their internal disease 
and their constant fears and superstitions. As soon 
as Laura and Gordon get a toe hold among the 
tribes they will ask permission for more missionaries 
to come. There is need for evangelists, Bible teach- 
ers, medical and agricultural missionaries. They 
would like to challenge a hundred young couples to 
get into the work now so that every last tribe of that 
“inland empire” may hear the gospel in our genera- 
tion. END 
1957 
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= UNIVERSITY'S PURPOSE is primarily intellect- 
ual, rational. In this type of atmosphere the Chris- 
tian fellow or girl is likely to have problems beyond 
those of the average student. 

The Christian faces not only the perplexities of 
trying to make livable sense out of the vast array 
of mental pursuits—running the gamut from the de- 
gree of incline of the grasshopper’s hind leg to the 
foreign policy of the Truman Administration—but 
also spiritual hurdles which provide challenges. 

He is not only faced with the problems which any 
other student might face but also much more, for in 
this competing race for the latest “dope” on any 
given field of knowledge, the Christian may feel a 
bit out-moded and time-worn as he clings to the 
old-fashioned themes commonly labeled “the gospel.” 
The usual result is that the Christian finds himself 
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This month's cover photograph was taken at Krogerup 
Folk High School, near Copenhagen, Denmark. 


By BRUCE SHELLEY 


on the defensive a major part of the time and all 
too frequently the “attack” note of the first century 
is missing. Is it possible to shift that percentage at 
least slightly ? 

The history of intellectual thought has not lacked 
those who have felt that they had captured the key 
to the universe in some air-tight rational explana- 
tion. In ancient Greece the Pythagoreans thought 
that the structure of the universe was fundamentally 
numerical. And Hegel, the early nineteenth century 
German philosopher, felt that his explanation of the 
Other 
thinkers could be mentioned, but the Christian has 
good cause to take issue with anyone who tries to 
reduce the final word to a purely rational one 
whether he be the fellow across the hall who has had 
an introductory course in philosophy or one more 


universe was a series of necessary steps. 
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worthy of hearing, such as one of the voices of the 
Enlightenment. Reservations which remain in the 
Christian’s mind are two in number: 

(1) The limited character of the human mind. 
Aristotle stands as the choice example of one man 
whose mind in encyclopedic fashion covered many 
areas of knowledge, and yet history has shown that 
not many have been willing to accept his word as 
final. His illustrious teacher Plato, in fact, seems to 
point at times in other directions, and to arrive at 
the conclusion that his Good was after all not to be 
comprehended by man’s reason. Speaking of the 
Good in The Republic (V1), Plato describes it as 
‘a thing which every soul pursues as the end of all 
her actions, dimly divining its existence, but per- 
plexed and unable to grasp its nature with the same 
clearness and assurance as in dealing with other 
things.” 

This testimony is significant because Plato is 
popularly understood as a major contributor to our 
Western rationalism. Yet Plato saw the impossibility 
of bringing that which gives meaning to all else into 
a position of subjection to our mental processes. 

Another witness may be observed. As on many 
other matters, Soren Kierkegaard has phrased a cut- 
ting attack against any system which may claim to 
have the final truth. He levels his guns against the 
Hegelian teaching of his day in his Postscript, point- 
ing out that there is no way for men to find any 
closed system in the facts of life from a listing of 
those facts themselves. For even if these could all be 
accumulated the fact that one found or organized 
such a system would be one more fact not included 
in the system. 

These remarks are not intended as a plea 
irrationality, but only as a means of adding the 
voices of others to the Biblical witness: “O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God! How unsearchable are His judgments, 
and His ways past finding out!” 


for 


2) Man is in reality more than mind. He is 
mind, but mind plus. The believer is dubious of any 
attempt to explain man’s highest attainment short of 
love. That to which men give themselves in abandon- 
ment, that for which they die often lies below the 
level of articulation. Ask any patriot. Ask a lover. 
Ask a mother. In spiritual terms, man’s true nature 
has found expression in Augustine’s words, “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless 
until it rests in Thee” (Confessions 1, 1). 

You may well wonder by now what all this has to 
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do with you. There are two practical implications. 

(1) In our life on campus let us be unmoved by 
the self-assured “expert” who has all the answers. 
Truth does not lend itself to packaging in a small 
enough unit to be found in anyone’s hip pocket. 
True wisdom is usually accompanied by wholesome 
humility. 

(2) Let us, on the other hand, not wait until we 
know all the answers before becoming witnesses to 
Jesus Christ. Our task is not to win arguments, but 
men. We might well be reminded at this point of 
early Christians who had a message. As they stood 
before the first century philosopher-theologians, the 
apostles impressed them with the fact of their bold- 
ness, and yet that they were uneducated and com- 
mon men. The fact also impressed them that the 
apostles had been with Jesus. Shall we seek to make 
a greater impression upon our learned contempor- 
aries? 

Any attempt to make meaning out of life begins 
with one or several presuppositions, since the facts 
of life do not in themselves give us their meaning, 
The Christian need not feel embarrassed in his use 
of similar methods. 

The one essential prerequisite of the Christian’s 
good news is a realization of dreadful bad news: 
man is utterly unable of himself to find the true 
meaning of life. He is powerless in his efforts at 
self-reformation and release. Man is in Biblical 
terms a sinner. 

This note is being sounded in unexpected quarters 
today. Even occasional novels today read like the 
early chapters of Romans. This paragraph from a 
contemporary writer's pen is indicative of this rec- 
ognition of the problem: 

“T remind you of what is happening in the great 

cities of the earth today—Chicago, Detroit, Pitts. 

burgh, London, Manchester, Paris, Tokyo, Hong 

Kong, and the rest. These cities are, for the most 

part, vast pools of human misery, networks of 

raw human nerves exposed without benefit of il- 

lusion or hope to the new godless world wrought 

by industrial man...The people in these cities 
are lost; some of them are so lost that they no 
longer even know it, and they are the real lost 
ones. They haunt the movies for distraction; they 
gamble; they depress their sensibilities with al- 
cohol; or they seek strong sensations to dull their 
sense of a meaningless existence.” (Richard 


Wright, The Outsider) 


The Christian may be less talented in stating the 
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problem in literary form, but the content of his 
message is the same. This is the necessary pre- 
requisite of receiving the good news. Jesus indicated 
this as he spoke of the iil who are in need of a 
physician, and the sinners, not the righteous, who 
are the recipients of his call (Matthew 9:13). 

Again there are implications for contemporary 
Christians on campus, a chief one being the pressing 
need for us to be alert and sensitive to the dis- 
couraged and brokenhearted, to the fellow who is 
flunking commerce, to the girl who finds college 
passing by without social contacts. Let us remember 
that the binding up of wounds was a mark of the 
Messiah’s ministry. We must strive to create and be 
sensitive to the needs of others. This is not possible 
until we show ourselves, as He, a friend of non- 
Christians. 

There is something that stirs the interest of others 
in a person who has convictions, who is committed 
and eager to pass something on to others. In terms 
of a communist convert, this attitude is described 
by Arthur Koestler: 

“To say that one had ‘seen the light’ is a poor 

description of the mental rapture which only the 

convert knows... The new light seems to pour 
from all directions across the skull; the whole 
universe falls into pattern like the stray pieces 
of a jigsaw puzzle assembled by one magic stroke. 

There is an answer to every question, doubts and 

conflicts are a matter of the tortured past.” (The 

God That Failed, ed. by Crossman) 

This type of convert met him in Koestler’s friend, 
of whom he wrote, “He knew his Marx and Lenin 
backwards and forwards and had that absolute, 
serene faith which exerts a hypnotic power over 
other people’s minds.” 

It is difficult here not to notice the similarity to 
the early Church. By this feature and practically 
it alone—the power of personally being sold out to 
Jesus Christ—the early Christians influenced those 
who were least likely to be influenced. One example 
was the sizeable number of priests who were obedi- 
ent to the faith (Acts 6:7). Although steeped in for- 
malism and men’s traditions, and seemingly nearly 
impossible to win, these were won largely because 
the believers could not remain silent. And their lives 
measured up to what they said. 

This power of personal commitment has obvious 
implications for the Christian on campus. Our effort 
should be by any and every means to increase in our 
love for Jesus Christ. We are not committed to an 
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abstract philosophy, but to a Living Lord. 

There is no substitute for this personal experience. 

Arguments cannot quench it; philosophy will not 
smother it. There is no surer man than the one 
who was there when it happened. This must be our 
daily experience: there with Him. From this ex- 
perience, one may confidently say, will come a de- 
sire to make Him known to others. 

There is a certain boldness in love. And there 
is a wholesome boldness in personal experience, a 
compelling “go tell” in experiencing the living Lord. 
This is our joy and treasured responsibility. | END 


SOUL AND BODY 
(Continued from inside back cover) 
GLAMOR OR GODLINESS: 

“Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the 
lust of the flesh.” Of course this entails a deliberate 
choice as to which road we shall walk upon. Where 
do we want to go? 
road? 


Which is the more pleasant 


The fact of which we are all most intensely and 
constantly conscious is that we live in a body. A 
man wants to make his body strong and healthy, 
while a woman wants to make her body look beauti- 
ful and attractive. Now there is nothing objection- 
able in these desires. But for the Christian, words 
of warning are injected. 

“Bodily exercise profiteth a little, but godliness 
is profitable for all things” since the latter includes 
both this life and the life hereafter. For permanent 
development the morning quiet time is more reward- 
ing than the afternoon football practice. And in 
I Timothy St. Paul tells the more glamorous sex, 
‘Let women adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
not with braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array, but which becometh women professing godli- 
ness, with good works.” 

Well, you say (rebelling inwardly), Paul was 
against women anyway! Well, Peter had a wife, 
and loved her enough to take her around on his 
preaching tours; and he said of wives, “whose 
adorning let it not be that outward adorning of 
plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of put- 
ting on of apparel, but let it be the hidden man of 
the heart, in that which is not corruptible, which is 
in the sight of God of great price.” 

I suppose, you say with a bit of warmth, that this 
is another plea for old-fashioned straight hair and 
shapeless clothes.—Actually, when you examine just 
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hair, 


what he said, Peter could not have been 
modern in warning against women’s vanities 
accessories and dress. But his main emphasis seems 
to be, very properly, on character (which is not on 
the surface), and a desire to please God (which 
presumably will modify one’s glamorous prepara- 
tions, and intensify one’s inner searchings). There 
is no place here for rebellion, but for prayerful con- 
sideration so that the body may conform to the 
Spirit’s way of walking, and any wrong desire shall 
be eliminated. 

MY WAY OR HIS 

“Led of the Spirit” is therefore obviously the 
next step, so that we may make right choices. 

How do you judge a man or a woman? You look 
and immediately form an opinion, based largely on 
physical appearance and dress. It is significant that 
in reference to God’s choice of a man, the Bible 
clearly says for our warning, “Man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart.” Do you choose a man or a woman—a hus- 
band or a wife—on the basis of the physical, or the 
spiritual? Of course, you cannot see people’s hearts; 
therefore you need the Holy Spirit’s guidance for 





sure. 

We are all shocked at the number of divorces and 
immoralities in contemporary society. Let us face 
it: lust arises out of unhappy marriages, unhappy 
marriages proceed from wrong choices, and wrong 
choices are usually made because of wrong prin- 
ciples—setting the body before the spirit, outward 
attractiveness before inner Christian character, per- 
sonal desire instead of the Spirit’s guidance. 

Now we understand why Paul goes on in the next 
verse, “The works of the flesh are manifest, adultery, 
.” Sexual 





fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness . . 
vices head the list when the Spirit is not followed. 

Some time ago I knew a vivacious young girl. 
She had received the gospel message with faith from 
the very first time she heard it. And daily she sang 
choruses light-heartedly as she went about her work. 
She was eighteen years old and wanted a man to 
love, who would also love her. But for some strange 
reason, she was flattered at the attention a young 
married man paid her, and began to go to the late 
movies with him. A Christian girl friend’s faithful 
remonstrances only made her angry. Gradually her 
attendance at church dropped off. And she became 
a morose, moody type. thoroughly unhappy. 

As I saw this happen, I thought back over how 
the Lord had led my wife and me together, of how 
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we had sought His choice and received His guidance 
and confirmation. This was the foundation of our 
married happiness. We just hate the very mention 
of those works of the flesh, because we see the fruit 
of being led by the Spirit. 

CORRUPTION OR CONTINENCE: 

“Sow to the Spirit” goes forward from principles 
to daily actions. The Spirit lusteth against the flesh, 
and the flesh against the Spirit, and the battlefield 
is the mind. So we must be careful what kind of 
seeds we sow there. 

As we would expect, the world, as exemplified by 
our newspapers, magazines, films, advertisements, 
radio and television, shows its worship of the physi- 
cal. Why are film and television stars worshiped by 
millions, why are most products held out to us by 
glamorous beauties? Certainly not because of their 
Christian character. 

Now Paul warns us that “He that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption.” And fleshly 
lusts “war against the soul.” What do you go for 
in a newspaper, or look at in a magazine or tele. 
vision program? You are sowing thoughts in your 
mind from these things. Are they of the flesh or of 
the spirit? After reading that book or seeing that 
program, did you not find less desire to pray, and 
diminished spiritual earnestness? Your mind had 
become corrupted against holy things. 

Or your decision against certain films, not to read 
certain magazines, to cut out dancing, not to get 
too free in your relations with the opposite sex: 
these decisions are necessary to control the flesh, 
since these things may war against your soul. The 
Word rightly and sternly bids us, “Put to death the 
deeds of the flesh.” “They that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh with affections and lusts.” 

Therefore, instead of looking at men’s faces, or 
glorying overmuch in the physical, let us build up 
an attitude of faith—*I have set the Lord always 
before me... therefore my heart is glad ... my flesh 
also shall dwell confidently.” 

We shall always rejoice in strong, healthy bodies, 
and in the fine physique of others, even of the 
other sex, but like fire this essential part of life can 
be either useful or destructive. 

As the Chinese proverb says, “The pit of lust is 
hard to fill.” “To be spiritually minded is _ life 
and peace,” but it must be prayfully sought and 
carefully cultivated. And it is brought about by 

the Holy Spirit’s active and welcomed control in 


our lives. END 
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upon other nations (vv. 15-18)? Note the contrast between God’s victory 


and the result which will come to Tyre (v. 20). (3) What warning does 
this give not to place confidence in your possessions or position? Cp. Jere- 
miah 9:23, 24; Luke 12:15-21. Have you ever looked for personal gain from 
the defeat or failure of another? In what do you glory? Cp. I Corinthians 
P30, Si. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


EZEKIEL 27 (1) Visualize the greatness of Tyre, a major trade city, depicted 
here as a ship (vv. 3-11) with a fabulous possession of merchandise to trade 
with the numerous countries (vv. 12-25), and then the total ruin of people 
and possessions (vv. 26-36). Note the materialistic emphasis of the other 


What 
Cp. Deuteronomy 17:12, 13; Romans 11:20b; 


peoples too. (2) In what sense then did Tyre become a “terror”? 
lesson should she be to us? 
I Timothy 5:20. Are you brought to a holy fear of God through catastrophe 
in lives of others or in your own life? Is your confidence in what you are 


or possess or in the living God? 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5 

EZEKIEL 28 (1) Here the prince and king of Tyre personify the spirit of 
the city. What is her pre-eminent sin (vv. 2, 6)? This also personifies evil 
11-19; 


(2) Contrast the view Tyre 


and gives a figure much like Satan and the anti-Christ. 


Genesis 3:1-8; II Thessalonians 2:3, 4, 8, 9. 


Cp. vv. 


has of herself with God’s judgment on her (vv. 2-7). Have the very pro- 
visions of God caused you to grasp the gifts rather than the Giver and thus 
Cp. II Cor- 


inthians 11:3. (3) In vv. 20-26 what is the purpose in God’s judgment on 


have a heart of pride and self-sufficiency lifted against Him? 


Sidon for Himself? for His people? Note his complete restoration of His 


people when He is shown forth in them. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6 

EZEKIEL 29 (1) Meditate on the picture of Egypt as a dragon or crocodile. 
Why does God bring judgment to her (vv. 3, 6, 9)? What had been Israel’s 
relationship to her? Cp. wv. 6, 7, 15, 16; Isaiah 30:1-5; 36:6. (2) What 
does God show of His own power and authority though Egypt boasted in 
herself (vv. 3, 9, 10)? Is your confidence today in Him or in people who 
Cp. Psalm 118:8, 9; Proverbs 29:25. 


(3) Note how God has used a heathen king to execute judgment and deals 





make great claims for themselve 


in justice with him. Is your concern for justice the same as His desire 
(vv. 6, 9, 16, 21)? 


2 
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The whole scheme of the temple layout (vv. 1-8), service (44:6-9) and 


bearing on other property and activity (43:7-9) appears designed for one 
supreme purpose. See Revelation 21:26, 27. As God’s temple your body 
(I Corinthians 6:19, 20) requires a certain attention and certain sanctions. 
Do you behave reverently in it? (2) Civil order is in keeping with godli- 


(3) What 


is to be restored to the national life of God’s people as the center of its 


ness (vy. 9-12). What areas of temptation are suggested here? 


worship? How is the leadership involved? 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23 
EZEKIEL 46 Here is further conduct in the worship of God. (1) God recog- 
nizes levels of authority (v. 2), but requires different levels of responsibility 
as well (vv. 3-8, 13-15). How do you respect this principle within your 
See Pomans 13:7; I Timothy 5:17; 6:1; I Peter 2:17. (2) Note 


the orderliness required (vv. 9, 10). For the Christian what does disorder 


group? 


reflect? See I Corinthians 14:40. How does it affect your spirit of wor- 
ship? See then I Corinthians 14, esp. v. 33. (3) Why are safeguards neces- 
sary for someone in power (vv. 16-18)? See 45:9. Are you respecting the 
bounds of confidence placed in you without stealing reputation or using 


for personal advantage? Cp. also I Peter 5:2, 3. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


EZEKIEL 47 We encounter a unique phenomenon here by way of contrast 


with the earlier temple. See Revelation 22:1, 2. (1) How do you account 
for its origin, its direction, its increase? What usually flows from the sac- 
rifice? Why had the gate been closed (44:1, 2)? What tributaries would 
a desert produce? (2) What was the usual condition of this eastern dis- 
trict, and of the inland sea? How is the restoration of the glory of God 
among His people to affect a barren society and a stagnant religion? What 
is the significance of v. 11? (3) Think on the words of Jesus (John 7:37, 


38) and ask God how to apply this in your life. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
EZEKIEL 48 The tribal arrangement differs from the first settlement of the 
land in the following respects: (1) All have equal portions. What does an 
equal quantity of trust require of all the tribes? See Mark 13:34; Luke 
19:12ff. 


sanctuary. 


(2) All have the same approximate geographical nearness to the 
What does the greater degree of favor, consistent throughout 


the chapter, require of them? See Romans 12:3-10. Cp. Romans 9:20, 21; 
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ance to the Word and ways of God, yet seeking personal gain? Cp. Mat- 
:26, 27; James 1:8, 22-25; John 14:21. 
a person of God in the midst of people who reject His message? Cp. Il 


Corinthians 3:2-5; 4:3-7. 





thew (4) Are you willing to be 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11 

EZEKIEL 34 (1) List the failures of the shepherds of Israel (vv. 2-6). What 
judgment does God bring? (2) Describe the Lord’s action toward His flock 
(vv. 11-16) and think on each of His desires for His sheep. Contrast the 
results for the sheep under the care of David with that in vv. 2-6. Are you 
experiencing the Lord Jesus as your shepherd in all He desires for you? 
Cp. Isaiah 53:6; John 10:1-18; Psalm 23. 
of pastors today in their responsibility to the flock of God? Have you been 
given a flock of God’s own to shepherd? Cp. I Peter 5:1-4; John 21:15-18; 
Hebrews 13:20, 21. 


(3) What should be the concern 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
EZEKIEL 35 (1) Why is judgment pronounced on Mt. Seir or Edom (vv. 
What 
(2) What assur- 
ance does this give the Christian? Cp, Isaiah 43:1, 2; Psalm 5:11; I Peter 
2:18-25. God is sovereign and will cause the adversaries to know Him 
(vv. 4, 9, 12, 15). 


c 


5, 10-15)? With whom did their intention bring them in conflict? 


does this teach us of God and His concern for His own? 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13 

EZEKIEL 36 (1) What has been the action of enemy nations toward Israel 
(vv. 2, 3, 5)? What action did the Lord take on these nations (vv. 5, 7), 
on Israel (vv. 8ff)? (2) What had Israel done before (vv. 17-20)? Why 
was God concerned (vv. 21, 32)? (3) Because of the Lord’s concern what 
changes must He make in Israel (vv. 24-30)? Though this refers to future 
time when God restores His people to their land, we can know His trans- 
forming now by the Holy Spirit. Has He done this work in your own 
heart? Cp. Revelation 1:5, 6; Titus 3:4-7; Colossians 3:17; II Corinthians 
3:18. What effect will this have on others as well? Cp. John 17:21, 23; 
Ephesians 3:14-19, 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14 

EZEKIEL 37 Ezekiel is still God’s prophet to the exiles outside Israel’s deso- 
lated land. (1) Reconstruct in your mind the temper and morale of a 
people uprooted from their cuitural, economic, governmental and religious 


solidarity to be distributed wholesale throughout a virile foreign empire. 
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What problem arose in their minds (v. 11) in view of the prophecies of 
their return to “the land” (36:24, 28, 30, 33-38) with which even Ezekiel 
found difficulty (v. 3)? Are you trusting an impossible situation to a God 
of the impossible? At what point did the situation change (v. 7)? Apply 
this. Cp. John 5:25. 


restored people (vv. 21ff) ? 


(2) What does God promise to His forgiven and 
What is His purpose (v. 28)? Is it being 


accomplished in your life? 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15 

EZEKIEL 38 
ch. 37. 


objective? 


The next two chs. show an opposition to God’s purpose in 
(1) What do you learn about its source, its formidableness, its 
How easily are you overwhelmed by such resistance to your 
peace? Cp. Psalm 23. (2) How does God intend to deal with the situation 
(vv. 4, 19-22) ? 


show to the 


(3) Have you seen for yourself what God must forcibly 


nations (vv. 16, 23)? Recall Ezekiel’s reaction and compare 





your own. Use this to measure your necessary awe and fear of God. (4) 
God sent a believer into the situation faced by His own people (ch. 37). 


What intervention does He employ here? 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16 

EZEKIEL 39 (1) In view of the extent of God’s victory over His enemy 
what purpose did God have in allowing the situation to develop to such 
proportions? See vv. 21, 22. How careful are you in your complaint to God 
for adverse circumstances He allows in your daily life on campus and in 
Cp. II Corinthians 12:7-10. 
God’s victory are emphasized by the two tasks required of the people and 
(3) Cp. vv. 25ff with Romans 11:26-33. 


your future plans? (2) What particulars of 


that of the birds and beasts? 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 17 

EZEKIEL 40 (1) With the impossible achieved, the question naturally arises 
for the newly-hopeful exiles how the new society will be constructed in its 
worship, culture, government, etc. With what emotions did Ezekiel, as priest 
and prophet of the temple’s ruin, see and speak of the new temple (v. 4) ? 
(2) What are gates for? See Psalm 100:4. Why is so much detail given 
to the arrangements of the gates? (3) Note the provision made for those 
who minister in the temple. See Psalm 27:4. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
EZEKIEL 41 Ezekiel is taken into the holy places of the temple—the area 


for which all the rest was designed to serve. (1) Again try to frame the 
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MAGATINE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIVING 


SOUL AND BODY 


(The following guest editorial is by Frank Harris, mission- 
ary of the China Inland Mission, one-time regional 
secretary (for West China) of the China 1vcr. During this 
year in the U. S., Mr. Harris will be working visits to 
ere rMF chapters into his schedule. Mr. and Mrs. Harris 


have four children.—Ed.] 


O.: Sunpay I walked along the seafront at South- 
end, nearest seaside beach to London’s teeming 
millions. It was a lovely spring day, and despite the 
cold wind, the long beach was crammed with bodies 

a few square feet apiece—stripped to capture the 
sun's rays. 

But while the beaches were crowded, the churches 
were largely empty: apparently the body took pre- 
cedence over the soul, 

God describes two opposing ways of life in the 
Bible: life ‘‘according to the flesh” and life ‘“‘ac- 
cording to the Spirit.” These represent the way of 
the non-Christian world and the way of the true 
Christian. “The flesh” in the New Testament evi- 
dently refers to the sum of evil tendencies in human 
nature, or man’s whole nature insofar as he dis- 
owns God’s control. Put mathematically, flesh equals 
man minus God. 

in the great passage which tells us of the warfare 
within a man, Galatians 5 and 6, the Christian way 
of life is summed up in three phrases: “walk in the 
Spirit.” “be led of the Spirit,” and “sow to the 
Spirit.” This kind of life will counteract and avoid 
the superficial, materialist, purposeless and death- 
bringing “life after the flesh.” 

The Scripture sets some alternatives before us. 


(Continued on page 35, column 2) 
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e Dr. and Mrs. John W. Alexander, sponsor of 
the U. 
Sunday evening each month for freshmen. No other 
student may attend unless he brings a frosh who has 


of Wisconsin group, open their home one 


not attended before. Purpose: to interest new stu- 
dents who are not Christians and to help Christian 
students become oriented to the campus as a center 
for witnessing. 

e Students at West Chester (Pa.) State Teachers 
College collect soda pop bottles in one of the dorms, 
send the money for foreign missions each time they 
collect $3 on the deposits. 


e Two students from South America recently 
visited colleges and universities in the U. S. to learn 
a bit from the witness here. Commented one after 
visiting a large metropolitan campus: “We expected 
it to be different here. But while we have nominal 
Roman Catholics at home, you have nominal Pro- 
testants here. We'll be praying for you too.” 


e The U. of South Carolina IVCF students held an 
outside dinner (in a park) for international students 
before the classic Carolina-Clemson football game. Dr. 
Strebe, sponsor of the group, spoke before the meal, 
explaining why Christians pray before eating and why 
all praying is in the Name of Jesus Christ. 


e Northen Illinois College (DeKalb) 1vcF spon- 
sored a float for the Homecoming parade. Theme: 
“God of the Atom.” 


e Baltimore (Md.) IVCF alumni held a dinner for 
area students and grads in December, with Rev. Robert 
Oerter (Washington, D. C.) as speaker. 


e Christian faculty members and alumni meet 
regularly at Missouri U. for prayer and Bible study. 
These small gatherings have been especially geared 
to friends and colleagues not connected with the 
campus IVCF chapter. 


e Virginia Polytechnic Institute IVCF students have 
had the privilege of broadcasting devotions for the en- 
tire school over the p.a. system. 


e This past Christmas for the first time an in- 
ternational student conference was held in New 


York City. Sightseeing by day, discussions centered 
in Jesus Christ by night made up the program. 
Christmas day was spent as guests in Christian 
homes. A similar conference will be held in April 
at Washington (D. C.), 
the work in preparation, 


where alumni do most of 


e When ivcF students at Eastern Illinois College 
showed the Moody film “Dust or Destiny” in the 
library lecture hall, about one hundred students at- 
tended, plus several professors. This was a great 
encouragement to the group, which numbers about 
25. As a result of the film (and a discussion after- 
ward), several Christian students had a natural op- 
portunity for a witness to Jesus Christ. 

e Indiana and Kentucky leadership conferences will 
be held this month. Only chapter (or group) leaders 
will attend, and the emphasis will be upon a closer walk 
with Christ—and as a result, more effective carrying on 
of official responsibilities. Much sharing of what God 
has been doing is expected. 


e Detroit area 1vcF alumni—on their own in- 
itiative—planned and executed a full Thanksgiving 
weekend with international students. Included: 
Thanksgiving dinner in Christian homes, a tour 
with stops at an auto factory, a historical museum, 
a daily newspaper, art and cultural centers. Climax 


was a pot-luck supper followed by a discussion of 
Christianity 


e Students from various colleges, nursing dorms and 
hospitals in Milwaukee recently met for an all-day con- ~ 
ferette. In the morning Jean Gross led a discussion of 
the gospel as seen in Romans, while the afternoon was 
spent in group studies of Romans 12. In the evening 
Dr. Olson, Christian surgeon, spoke on the Christian life. 


e Pittsburgh (Pa.) international students have 
been made a central responsibility of 1vcF planning. 
Monthly supper meetings are held in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Baldwin. Bible studies are also 4 
held on Sunday afternoons. At the Christmas meet- 7 
ing copies of the New Testament were given to the 7 
students, each receiving a translation in his own 
language. 








